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OPM Asks Industry to Use Less Chlorine 


Greatly Increased Requirements of Army and Navy Make It Neces- 
sary In Interests of National Defense To Restrict Industrial Use— 
A. P. P. A. Issues Statement and Holds Meeting On Situation. 


The American Paper and Pulp Association, E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary, 122 East 42nd street, 
New York, sent a copy of the following telegram to 
paper and pulp manufacturers :— 

The office of Production Management finds that be- 
cause of greatly increased requirements of the Army 
and Navy for chlorine it is necessary in the interests 
of National Defense to restrict immediately the in- 
dustrial use of chlorine. As a first step and pending 
further study of means for attempting additional re- 
duction in your industry’s use of chlorine it is re- 
quested that commencing Monday, June 16, 1941 and 
continuing through the present emergency or until 
you are notified otherwise by this office, you will 
reduce your daily average consumption of chlorine 
to not more than 90% of your daily average con- 
sumption for the month of May 1941. This office 
will arrange for the organization of a committee 
from the industry to advise as to the best method of 
effecting the further reduction which must be made. 

James F. Apams, Chief 
Materials from Agriculture 
and Forest Products 


A.P.P.A. Issues Statement 


In issuing a statement in deference to the request 
of the OPM, the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, E. W. Tinker, executive secretary, on June 13 
sent the following to the paper and pulp industry : 


To PapER AND PuLtp MANUFACTURERS: 


We are informed that the Office of Production 
Management has just requested a voluntary reduc- 
tion of at least 10% in the use of chlorine by the 
pulp and paper industry. This action followed a con- 
ference held in the office of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association on June 10, at which members of 
the Industry’s National Defense Advisory Committee, 
representatives of the O.P.M. and the Munitions 
Board of the Army and Navy were present. 

The Government’s need for Chlorine, the situation 
in respect to chlorine supply, and the contribution 
which civilian users of chlorine could make toward 
relieving the present and prospective shortages of 
chlorine for national defense, were thoroughly dis- 


cussed. National defense requirements as presented 
by the Army and Navy representatives had obviously 
been completely and carefully analyzed. 

The conclusions reached by the Industry’s National 
Defense Advisory Committee were as follows: 

(1) Greatly increased demand for chlorine, for 
both military and civilian.use, has evidently resulted 
in a present serious shortage of chlorine. 

(2) Despite anticipated increased production, this 
shortage will become more pronounced before the 
end of 1941. 

(3) The Government requires a very substantial 
part of the total 1941 production of chlorine effective 
immediately. It now requests civilian users of chlorine 
to reduce their consumption at least ten per cent. If 
such voluntary reduction is not sufficient to provide 
adequate supplies for the Army and Navy, a further 
reduction in civilian consumption will have to be 
effected. 

(4) Every pulp and paper mill should do its full 
part toward insuring an adequate supply of chlorine 
for defense needs, by voluntary action at this time. 
They should also give consideration to methods of 
further curtailing consumption of chlorine if such a 
step becomes necessary. 

In discussing the application of this request to the 
Industry, it was recognized by the Advisory Commit- 
tee and the representatives of the O.P.M. and the 
Munitions Board, that such an immediate reduction 
in chlorine consumption would not be possible or ex- 
pected in the manufacture of dissolving pulps or for 
bacteriological control. 

The Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry has been 
fully advised regarding this O.P.M. request. We have 


been assured of its complete and voluntary coopera- 
tion. 


It is presumed that all consumers of chlorine in 
the pulp and paper industry will recognize the de- 
sirability of voluntary and complete compliance with 
this Government request for a reduction of at least 
ten per cent in chlorine consumption, in view of the 
absolute necessity for providing adequate supplies of 
chlorine for national defense purposes. Such com- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Waste Disposal Program Will Be Expanded 


All Interested Members of Pulp Industry May Cooperate With 
Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ Committee On Waste Disposal — 
Program A Five-Year Project — Substitutes For Candy Wraps. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., June 16, 1941—Expansion to an 
industry-wide basis is contemplated by the Sulphite 
Pulp Manufacturers’ Committee on Waste Disposal, 
originally consisting of 90% of the pulp producers in 
Wisconsin. One Michigan mill interested in the re- 
search now in progress on waste sulphite liquor dis- 
posal, has already joined the group. The investigation 
is being pursued in great part at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

“Obviously in its organization the committee 
definitely provided all safeguards possible to assure 
that the results of the work would inure solely to the 
benefit of the companies participating in the cost,” 
Says a statement issued by the committee. “However, 
it was recognized that the waste disposal and utiliza- 
tion problem is one of national significance. It was 
the hope of the committee that the entire domestic 
industry would recognize the value of the work being 
carried on and the much greater possibility that an 
industry-wide program adequately financed furnished 
much greater hope of ultimate success than the 
sporadic and individual attempts to solve the prob- 
lem which have been made over the past many years. 


All Members of Industry May Join 


“A policy has been adopted, therefore, whereby in- 
terested companies can affiliate with the committee on 
an equal basis with the original members. A sub- 
stantial broadening of support would not only in- 
crease the total funds available for research if no 
change were made in the assessment rate (ten cents 
per bone dry ton of pulp produced), but also, de- 
pendent upon the number of companies joining the 
committee, there could be a substantial lowering of 
the rate of assessment and thus of the cost to the in- 
dividual companies. 

“An invitation has heretofore been extended in 
general terms to members of the industry outside 
Wisconsin to join in this work. It is the belief of the 
committee that the work being carried on, regardless 
of its status at any particular moment, can be of very 
great value to the entire industry in connection with 
the many and diverse problems, particularly legisla- 
tive and regulatory, facing the various mills through- 
out the country.” 


Work Has Three Important Divisions 


Since the research began late in 1939, the technical 
program has separated itself under three different 
headings, biological studies, economic evaluation of 
processes for evaporation and burning waste liquor, 
and a long-range study pointed toward the profitable 
utilization of waste sulphite liquor. 

The first year saw definite work completed on an 
experimental trickling filter. Careful attention has 
been given to the activated sludge process for han- 
dling the liquors, and a comprehensive summary of 
the various processes for evaporating and burning 
has been assembled. 

This year the investigation of the trickling filter 


process has been translated to pilot plant scale, in 
order to determine whether the results of the experi- 
mental device can be repeated and also to gain a bet- 
ter appreciation of the economic consequences of the 
process. An experimental methane fermentation ap- 
paratus has been set up, and is now ready for opera- 
tion, The long-range research program, the outline of 
which covers twelve pages, is off to a strong start. 


Program of Five-Year Project 


The committee regards its program as a five-year 
project. Last year approximately $18,000 was in- 
vested in various research facilities, and the 1941 
program calls for an outlay roughly of $42,000. A 
reserve fund is being accumulated in anticipation of 
certain capital outlays. 

In order to have a coordinator who would report 
periodically on progress and handle the many details 
incident to such a program, the committee recently 
employed J. M. Holderby for this activity. He is 
particularly interested in the biological phases and 
has an extensive practical background in this field. He 
is in active touch with the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry and meets regularly with its staff. 


Hold Annual Safety Conference 


Approximately 750 persons attended the annual 
Wisconsin Valley Safety Conference Thursday, June 
5, at Stevens Point, Wis. The largest representation 
was from the paper industry. 


J. J. Plzak, claims manager of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., presided over the sectional meeting de- 
voted to the pulp and paper industry. Harry Nelson, 
director of workmen’s compensation for the Wiscon- 
sin Industrjal Commission, spoke on the subject, “Oc- 
cupational Disease Hazards in Pulp and Paper Mills 
and Their Control.” Another speaker was Voyta 
Wrabetz, chairman of the industrial commission, 
whose topic was “Wisconsin Industrial Safety Codes 
—Education and Enforcement.” 

M. W. Dundore, production manager of the Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., spoke at the all-trades 
meeting on “America Needs More Rocking Chairs.” 


May Use Substitution for Candy Wraps 


Candy manufacturers at Milwaukee, Wis. are con- 
sidering substitutions for glazed and coated wrap- 
pings, in view of the possible shortages of these types 
as indicated in the manufacturing situation. The 
pinch will come, it was indicated, unless ways are 
discovered to increase the production of formalde- 
hyde and casein. 

Manufacturers base their opinion on statements 
made by D. C. Everest, president of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., and U. S. 
coordinator for the paper industry in national de- 
fense, made recently to the National Confectioners 
Association. He declared that at the moment for- 
maldehyde is being diverted to other production, 
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principally the manufacture of plastics, which are 
gaining in favor as substitutes for metals needed for 
defense. 

Waxed papers for candy wrapping probably will 
continue in ample supply, Mr. Everest said, but it 
may be necessary to switch from a bleached to un- 
bleached sheet. The great need for packaging sub- 
stitutions will enhance the demand for paper, and 
there will likely be a paper board bottleneck that will 
cause some delay in obtaining cartons and shipping 
containers. 


James A. Rush Made Manager 


James A. Rush has been appointed manager of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company’s 
mill at Stevens Point, Wis., to succeed Harry J. 
Adrian, who died recently. 

Mr. Rush joined the Consolidated organization at 
its Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. mill in February, 1933, 
coming from Holyoke, Mass. He was transferred to 
the Stevens Point division in July of that year as 
beater room foreman. After serving in that capacity 
for about four years he was promoted to superin- 
tendent. He had served as acting mill manager dur- 
ing the recent illness of Mr. Adrian. 


Appleton Mill Works To Build 


Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis., has started 
construction of a new warehouse to take care of its 
increasing business. The structure will cost about 
$8,000. Contract has been awarded to the Koepke 
Construction Company. 


Central Paper Co. Buys Building 


Muskecon, Mich., June 16, 1941—The Central 
Paper Company has bought the former Chase-Hack- 
ley Piano company building and property adjoining 
the paper mill on Lake Shore drive. Plans for use 
of the building are in the formative stage as yet, said 
C. W. Smith, president, but may include razing the 
top two stories and reconditioning the rest of the 
plant. 

For four or five years the paper company has 
rented most of the usable space in the former piano 
factory and has utilized the first and second floors for 
storage. Condition of the third and fourth floors 
would not permit their use. 

The paper company also is planning improve- 
ments to its power plant which will mean investment 
of about $100,000, Mr. Smith said. 

A new boiler which will produce 125,000 pounds 
of steam hourly at 510 pounds pressure, has been 
ordered and will be in operation by September, it is 
expected. It will eliminate three older ones. 

Two additional vacuum-type “save-all” filters have 
been acquired. Three filters of this type already are 
in service. 


Now Associated with C. P. Robinson 


Miss Ethel A. Maudlin, who recently resigned 
from the Borregaard Company, Inc., where she had 
been associated with the Pulp Department since short- 
ly after the establishment of their New York office, 
has accepted a position with C. P. Robinson, repre- 
sentative of manufacturers of woodpulp and pulp and 
paper mill supplies, located in the Graybar Building. 
Miss Maudlin was previously connected with the 
Paper Sales Department of Parson & Whittemore. 
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F. A. Kelly Made Vice President 


CLoguet, Minn., June 9, 1941--The Board of 
Directors of The Northwest Paper Company, mills 


FRANK A_ KELLY 


at Cloquet and Brainerd, Minn., announce the elec- 
tion of Frank A. Kelly to vice-president in charge 
of land and timber, effective May 14, 1941. 


May Newsprint Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada during May 
1941 amounted to 284,767 tons and shipments to 291,- 
112 tons according to the News Print Service Bureau. 
Production in the United States was 90,913 tons and 
shipments 91,689 tons, making a total United States 
and Canadian newsprint production of 375,680 tons 
and shipments of 382,801 tons. During May, 28,725 
tons of newsprint were made in Newfoundland, so 
that the total North American production for the 
month amounted to 404,405 tons. Total production 
in May 1940 was 444,803 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 20,793 tons more in 
the first five months of 1941 than in the first five 
months of 1940, which was an increase of one and 
six-tenths per cent. The output in the United States 
was 6,925 tons or one and six-tenths percent more 
than in the first five months of 1940; in Newfound- 
land production was 4,870 tons or three and five- 
tenths per cent more, making a total increase of 32,- 
588 tons, or one and seven-tenths per cent more than 
in the first five months of 1940. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end of May were 
174,044 tons at Canadian mills and 13,527 tons at 
United States mills, making a combined total of 
187,571 tons compared with 194,692 tons on April 
30, 1941, and 221,647 tons at the end of May 1940. 


Finland To Ship Paper To Colombia 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 18, 1941—Paper of a 
total value of $179,650 will be shipped from Finland 
to a group of purchasers in Colombia. Remittances 
will be made against the usual shipping documents. 
The Finnish Government in turn will purchase an 
equivalent value of coffee by opening dollar credits 
in New York. 
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Abitibi May Pay Bondholders Within Month 


Court Authorization To Pay 13 Cents Per Dollar of Principal Ex- 
pected To Become Effective Soon Without Opposition — Further 
Payments To Security Holders Are Dependent Upon Earnings. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1941—It is understood 
that barring unexpected delays payment of 13 cents 
on the dollar of principal, as authorized for Abitibi 
bondholders by Mr. Justice Middleton on June 7, 
would be possible within a month. Details to be 
worked out concern the question of providing U. S. 
funds for payments to U. S. holders, (estimated to 
account for approximately 25% of the bonds out- 
standing) ; ruling on the application of the Canadian 
withholding tax and the mechanical details of the 
distribution. 

No appeal against the order is anticipated as the 
reduction in bond principal is regarded as ad- 
vantageous to all groups. Appeal would be possible 
for 15 days following the handing down of the order. 

Although the court order specified that the pay- 
ment is to be on account of principal it is possible 
that income tax authorities will not take this view. In 
that case the 15% Dominion withholding tax on pay- 
ments might be charged to U. S. holders, on that part 
of the payment which is regarded as income, and not 
principal. It is expected that a ruling on this point 
will be obtained before payment is made. If the pay- 
ment is regarded as on principal account by the tax 
authorities, no income tax will be payable by Ca- 
nadians in respect of it, and the withholding tax 
would not be levied against U. S. citizens. 


Further Payments Depend on Earnings 


Further payments on principal to Abitibi holders 
will depend on continuation of present satisfactory 
operations and the accumulation of funds by the re- 
ceiver. If these continue representatives of the 
bondholders’ committee may again apply to the court 
for permission to make a disbursement, but this 
would only be made from time to time as conditions 
warrant, and then only after favorable court deci- 
sion. 

Working capital of Abitibi increased by over 
$8 millions in 1940, Earnings, before depreciation, 
interest, etc., have been running 36% ahead of 1940 
in the first four months of 1941. It would appear that 
working capital in the first half should increase at as 
good a rate as last year, bringing the total at mid- 
year to approximately $22 millions. 

If working capital continues to grow at this rate 
the balance on hand at year end would be roughly 
$20 millions after allowing for the current payment 
of $6,274,710. 

Acceptance of the present payment of $130 per 
$1,000 bond will not jeopardize claims of either U. S. 
or Canadian holders to payment in U. S. funds. Pre- 
sumably, for this purpose the payment would be taken 
at the official discount of 90.91% of face value in de- 
termining what balance would be owing as a result 
of the U. S. payment feature. On this basis the 
amount of principal repaid would be regarded as 
$118.18 per $1,000 bond instead of $130. 


Claim of Bondholders Itemized 


Disregarding the U. S. payment feature the claim 
of the Abitibi bondholder at the end of last year, to- 
gether with changes since, would appear as follows: 

Per $100 


Principal 


At December 31, 1940 
i $100.00 


Principal 
Interest arrears 
Interest on arrears 


Interest to June 30, on total 


Total $159.10 
Less principal repaid 13.00 


Balance on claim $146.10 
Made up of: Interest and interest on interest 59.10 
Principal oe 87.00 


The above calculation would be approximately cor- 
rect if payment is available by June 30. If longer 
periods were involved more exact methods of esti- 
mating interest accruals would have to be employed. 

Future accumulations on Abitibi bonds will run at 
the rate of 5% on the $870 principal, the same rate 
applying on interest now owed or which accrued in 
the future, Estimates of total claims will become in- 
creasingly complicated if further reductions in prin- 
cipal are made, particularly if allowance be made for 
the U. S. payment feature. 


Changes Name to Cincinnati Industries 


The Paper Service Company, Lockland, Ohio, has 
sent out the following notice :— 

“This company has operated under its present 
corporate name since its inception about twenty years 
ago. The name is not indicative of our type of busi- 
ness, implying a jobbing business rather than manu- 
facturing. Furthermore, there are several other com- 
panies in the country operating under this or similar 
names. 

“To correct this situation, therefore, and its name 
having been changed by amendment of its articles of 
incorporation, this company will hereafter be known 
as Cincinnati Industries Inc. This represents merely 
a change in company name as the company will con- 
tinue to operate under the same management and 
without change in its capital structure.” 


Stock Strathmore Troubadour 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., June 16, 1941—Strathmore Trouba- 
dour is a new product of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany of West Springfield, Mass., which is stocked by 
Arnold-Roberts Company, Carter Rice & Co., Cor- 
poration, Cook-Vivian Company, and Storrs & 
Bement Company. This paper is duplex, with double 
deckle. By using heavy weight and light weight in 
combination, a three-color effect is produced. The 
paper is used for pamphlets, covers, texts, wine-lists, 
menus and for other purposes. It is particularly good 
with envelopes to match. Folder No. 4 in the Strath- 
more New Business Series will announce Strathmore 
Troubadour to the printing and the advertising trade. 
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Waste Paper Prices Advance in Chicago 


Substantial Increase In Paper Stock Quotations Creates Strong 
Market Situation—Price On Mixed Paper Up $2.50 Ton—Mason- 
ite Corp. Announces $2,000,000 Expansion Program—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., June 16, 1941—The Chicago paper 
market was chiefly featured this week by the news 
that waste paper prices were raised on the average of 
$2 to $3 a ton. These substantial increases were ef- 
fective last Monday, reportedly a direct result of a 
competitive situation in which other districts were 
diverting local supplies because of their recently 
established higher prices. The new prices will bring 
the quotations for mixed paper to $13, up $2.50; and 
corrugated has been increased by $3 a ton to $16. 
This brings to mind the matter of a “ceiling” for 
waste paper prices and Chicago waste paper mer- 
chants are referring to this “ceiling” as a strong pos- 
sibility inasmuch as Leon Henderson, director of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
has called a meeting of the industry to be held in 
Washington next week. Chicago waste paper execu- 
tives will be represented, it is reported, by Phil 
Columbus of the Aetna Waste Paper Company. The 
call of the meeting indicated that the OPM was en- 
deavoring to seek the aid of the waste paper industry 
in efforts to obtain adequate supplies and voluntary 
price stabilization to prevent speculation and inflation. 
In the notification to dealers, the OPM is reported to 
have stressed the hope that the prices established 
June 7 be maintained. It is considered possible that 
the step will be suggested as a followup to the ceiling 
placed on board developing a situation wherein the 
latter group feels that waste paper also should be 
subjected to maximum prices. 

The paper market, in general, remained very strong 
with demand increasing daily and all indications 
pointing to a complete submerging of any previous 
“summer declines”. All lines are either well in de- 
mand in new brackets or right at the top of their 
present price levels, according to local reports. 


Swigart Displays Mail Campaigns 


The Swigart Paper Company recently made an in- 
teresting presentation of the 50 best direct mail cam- 
paigns of 1940 through a special display in its Gallery 
of Printed Ideas. The specimens were lent to Swigart 
by the Direct Mail Advertising Association and in- 
vitations were sent to printers, lithographers and 
others to spend their time in the attractive gallery to 
thoroughly examine these “leaders” of last year. The 
response was very gratifying, according to reports. 


Masonite Announces Expansion 


The Masonite Corporation, local manufacturers of 
hardboard, insulating board and other building mate- 
rials, is going to spend nearly two million dollars to 
expand and improve its plant at Laurel, Mississippi. 
accocrding to an announcement made this week by 
Ben Alexander, president of the company. In addi- 
tion to its regular production program, the company 
is being called upon to produce a die stock material 
used in the aircraft industry and this together with 
other defense supplying and the regular production 
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job of Masonite has necessitated the expansion. The 
largest item in the development is reported to be 
$800,000 to build a coal operated steam turbine-power 
plant which will make it possible for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to cease providing power for the 
Laurel plant. More than $600,000 will be spent to 
build and equip an addition to the former Masonite 
Plastics plants where the die stock and kitchen and 
bathroom wall material is made. Capacity of this 
plant will be doubled. The Presdwood division will 
also feel the benefits of a $100,000 allocation for im- 
provement. 


Salesmen Plan Big Meeting 


June 23 will probably be the date on which the 
western division of the Salesmens Association breaks 
a few attendance records for Monday meetings. The 
Salesmen are making a special drive for attendance 
at this Hotel Sherman noon meeting where the In- 
ternational Printing Ink films showing the manufac- 
ture of ink and its application to paper will be the 
feature attraction. Salesmen who are members of the 
Association are busy inviting guests from the graphic 
arts industry and from other Chicago paper houses 
not represented on the SAPEYE roster. On Friday 
of the same week, June 27, the Salesmen will hold 
their second golf outing of the year. 


Shipping Case for Jordan Plug Wood 


Shartle Brothers, Middletown, Ohio, have adopted 
the new container pictured here for use in shipping 
jordan plug woods to customers. The case is of 


SHOWING CONTAINER IN USE 


heavy fibre and is highly water-resistant. Mills re- 
ceiving woods so packed from Shartle Brothers find 
this new shipping case easy to store and quickly 
opened when the contents are needed. 
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Cooperative Distribution Proves Successful 


Central Buying and Distributing Newsprint Agency Organized By 
Publishers of United Kingdom Found Helpful By All Publishers 
—Non-Profit Concern Has Turnover of About $35,000,000 Yearly. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTrREAL, Que., June 16, 1941—Particulars are 
published here of a co-operative organization formed 
a little over a year ago by publishing interests in the 
United Kingdom which has proved so helpful that 
not one British newspaper has failed to appear to 
date because of the non-availability of newsprint. 
This organization is the Newsprint Supply Company, 
Ltd., which handles, on a non-profit basis, a news- 
print turnover of $35,000,000 a year. This company 
had its inception just prior to the invasion of Scandi- 
navia, upon raw material supplies from which the 
newsprint industry of the United Kingdom was 
largely dependent. A charter was signed settling for 
important principles—the equalization of the price of 
home and imported newsprint; the import of Can- 
adian and Newfoundland paper to be a fixed per- 
centage; the provision of a war reserve of 100,000 
tons of newsprint, to be available to every newspaper 
wishing to participate in the scheme; and the pro- 
vision of every possible assistance in securing raw 
materials for the home mills. 


Imports and Distributes Newsprint 


The company undertakes the whole duty of import- 
ing newsprint and supervising local distribution to 
cover supplies, not only to its own members, but to 
all newspapers within the industry. The larger papers 
which were favorably situated as regards stocks and 
contracts turned over these assets to the Pool for the 
general good. 

Through the strength given by those stocks and 
forward-buying powers, it has been possible to main- 
tain continuity of supply on the one side, and on the 
other to keep prices down to the unusual low war- 
time figure, so far, of £26 a ton. Imported newsprint 
could actually be sold at £24 a ton, but to equalize 
costs for imported and higher-priced home-manu- 
factured print, the flat figure of £26 a ton was ar- 
ranged. Without this co-operative co-ordination, it is 
assumed by many knowledgeable people that news- 
print prices would already have rocketed to at least 
£50 a ton. 


Newsprint Stocks Now 175,000 Tons 


Stocks of newsprint in the country a year ago were 
approximately 250,000 tons. Today they are assessed 
at a round figure of 175,000. 

The recent curtailment in newsprint consumption 
to 5,000 tons weekly gives a yearly consumptive total 
of 260,000 tons. Home production is now approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons yearly. This means that up to 
about 160,000 tons should be imported if undue draw- 
ing upon reserves is not to take place. 

To cope with imports the company has its own fleet 
of seven ships with a total carrying capacity of 30,000 
tons per voyage, of which four or five may be made a 
year. The requirement to carry a percentage of steel, 
however, reduces the estimated maximum import to 
120,000 tons annually. That figure may, however, be 


increased by the acquisition of favorable charters for 
which the company is constantly on the alert to sup- 
plement its own fleet’s activities. 

The Newsprint Supply Company makes itself re- 
sponsible for the newsprint from the mills in New- 
foundland or Canada to the machine room of the 
individual paper in Great Britain. At every stage of 
the transport, distribution and storage, it exercises 
supervision and maintains insurance. 

The insurance involved is particularly complex, 
and in this connection a good job was done by the 
negotiation of a very satisfactory complete all-in 
cover—one of the biggest insurance deals ever put 
through. 


Ask Duty on “Free” Pound Basis 


Importers of English papers are asking the United 
States Customs Court to overrule the customs offi- 
cials who have computed duty on their shipments on 
the basis of the official British pound sterling, ac- 
cording to Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Import 
Committee of the American Paper Industry. The 
importers claim duty should be computed on the basis 
of the “free” pound. Cases on the United States 
Customs Court dockets for May, in which this is the 
issue, included five shipments of filter paper, one of 
simplex decalcomania, three of drawing, one of 
stereotype tissue, one of hand-made book and two of 
Oxford India. 


A long series of protests by importers in the United 
States Customs Court at New York involves the 
claim that the 20 percent reduction in duty granted 
to products of Cuba by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment with that country should be granted under 
Most Favored Nation Treaties to imports from other 
countries. The cases before the Court under this 
claim include the following importations: 6 Japanese 
filter paper; 2 Belgian velour paper; 1 German 
aluminum foil paper; 3 Finnish book papers; 4 Ger- 
man litho transfer paper; 4 English autotype roto- 
gravure photo paper; 6 Swedish and Finnish wrap- 
ping paper; 2 English waxed candy wrappers; 1 
Japanese bibulous tissue; 1 Japanese photo mounts; 
1 French drawing paper; 2 German windowphanie 
paper; 5 miscellaneous papers from France, Sweden 


and Finland. 


Customs officials at Honolulu have asked the as- 
sistance of the Import Committee in determining the 
classification of colored box cover paper with a 
figured design. Opinions from various mills are that 
the decorative effect was produced by embossing, and 
therefore dutiable at 4% cents per pound and 20 
percent. The importers claim that this paper, im- 
ported from Japan, was dutiable as wrapping paper 
at 25 percent. 

Nineteen importations of aluminum coated paper 
have been held by Customs officials tu have been 
undervalued, but the importer is asking the United 
States Customs Court to overrule this action. 
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Pacific TAPPI Meets at Portland, Ore. 


The Pacific Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry held its annual meet- 
ing jointly with the pacific Division of the Superin- 
tendents Association at the Portland Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., on June 6 and 7, 1941. About 250 attended. 


H. H. Richmond Acts as General Chairman 


H. H. Richmond of the Electric Steel Foundry 
Company, Portland, was general chairman and ar- 
ranged an excellent meeting assisted by E. G. Drew, 
Drew & Hoffman Company, registration; Don 
Shirley, Link-Belt Company, golf; Carl E. Braun, 
Howley Pulp and Paper Company, mill visits; N. L. 
Peck, Pacific Metal Company, bowling; Merrill E. 
Norwood, Columbia River Paper Mills, program and 
Ray Smythe, publicity and entertainment. Mrs. W. C. 
Marshall, Jr., was chairman of the ladies’ committee. 

On Friday a gold tournament was held at the 
Alderwood Golf Club, a bowling tournament at the 
Oregon Alleys and visits were made to neighboring 
mills. In the evening a costume party was held at the 
Portland Hotel with A. G. Natwick and Fred Alsop 
as masters of ceremonies. 


Zana A. Wise, Toastmaster 


A “Wake-up-breakfast” was held on Saturday 
morning with Zana A. Wise of the Griffiths Rubber 
Company as toastmaster. This was followed by the 
presentation of the following papers: “Continuous 
Cutting Chippers” by N. P. Wardwell, Carthage 
Machine Company, Carthage, N. Y., (paper read by 
V. L. Tipka, Hawley Pulp and Paper Company) ; 
“Continuous Defibrating and Cooking Process” an 
illustrated talk by A. H. Lundberg of Seattle, Wash. ; 
“Handling Bulk Materials in the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry by D. L. Shirley of the Link-Belt Company, 
Portland ; “A Study of the Catalytic Hydrogenation 
of Lignin Sulphonate” by Leo Friedman and R. J. 
Lovin of Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. ; “The 
Accelerator Water Clarifier” by W. R. Gibson and 
B. W. Sawyer of the Northwest Filter Company, 
Seattle; “Pulp and Paper Lubrication” a technicolor 
film by the General Petroleum Corporation, Portland. 

At the Pacific Section business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Chairman—Carl E, Braun, 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon City, 
Ore.; Vice Chairman—E. P. Wood, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Wash. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fred C. Shaneman, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Company of Washington, Tacoma, 
Wash. ; Executive Committeemen—Fred A. Olmsted, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, Wash., and 
oa H. Richmond, Electric Steel Foundry, Portland, 

re. ° 


Niles M. Anderson Presides 


At the luncheon Niles M. Anderson presided as ° 


chairman and Eason G. Miller, Machinist, U. S. 
Navy (Retired) gave a talk on “Materials Affected 
by the National Defense Program.” 

In the afternoon two panel discussions were held. 
Niles Anderson and Carl E. Braun presided at the 
Pulp Panel Discussion, assisted by A. G. Natwick, 
Tom Grant, Jan Haugerod, Glen Long and Carl 
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Sholdebrand. Fred Olmsted and M. E. Norwood pre- 
sided at the paper panel discussion assisted by Gus 
Ostenson, V. L. Tipka, Anton Siebers, Charles 
Ackley and Clarence Enghouse. 


Reception To National Officers 


In the evening following a reception to the national 
officers present a banquet was held presided over by 
George W. Charters of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration as toastmaster. Brief addresses were made 
by W. H. Swanson and R. G. Macdonald, national 
president and secretary-treasurer of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. A num- 
ber of local officers were introduced and the banquet 
was followed by an entertainment under the direction 
of Ray Smythe of the U. S. Electric Motor Com- 
pany. 


Kalamazoo TAPPI Elects Officers 


The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held its 
annual election and outing at the Gull Lake Country 
Club on Tuesday, June 5. W. K. Kidder of the 
Bryant Paper Company presided as chairman. About 
50 attended. 


Fred L. Chappell, Jr., of the Sutherland Paper 
Company was elected chairman, Fred Elliott of the 
E. J. Kelly Company, vice chairman, Arthur Wein- 
land of the Lee Paper Company, secretary and Frank 
Hamilton of the Allied Paper Mills, treasurer. 

Milton Bailey of Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Company, 
Inc., showed colored motion pictures of his trip to 
the TAPPI fall meeting at Seattle. 


Golf prizes contributed by Edgar Bros. Company 
and the American Cyanamid and Chemical Company 
were presented to B. M. Thomas of the American 
Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind., David Murchison of 
Howell & Murchison, New York, N. Y., William 
Clines, General Chemical Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
Arthur Cole, Rex Paper Company and to A. T. Luey 
of the American Coating Mills. 


Build Hospital at Powell River 


Immediate preparation of plans for erection of a 
new hospital at a cost of approximately $125,000 is in 
progress for the pulp and paper town of Powell 
River, B. C. The hospital project has been authorized 
by the board of directors of the Powell River Em- 
ployees’ Sick Benefit Society. 

The proposed new hospital will be a four story 
structure, 133 by 44 feet and will have accommoda- 
tion for 64 beds. 


The ground floor of the hospital will contain X-ray 
department, physiotherapy department, main kitchen, 
ambulance entrance, administration and auxiliary ac- 
commodation. The first and second floors will be 
typical ward floors, the first to be given over to men 
patients and the second to female patients. The third 
or top floor will be devoted largely to maternity ac- 
commodation with the operating theatre at one end. 
The maternity section will contain 10 beds, including 
four two-beds and two single rooms each with sepa- 
rate bath and lavatory. 





Obituary 


Charles M. Levis 


Charles Magarge Levis, associated in the paper in- 
dustry until his retirement eight months ago, died 
June 10 at his home on Woodlawn avenue, Wilming- 
ton, Del. He was 81. 

A native of Germantown, he was a descendant of 
Samuel Levis, who settled in Delaware county, Pa., 
in 1682, and who served in the Provincial Assembly 
and Governor’s Council. 

Mr. Levis formerly was a member of Margarge & 
Green, president of Curtis & Brothers, both of Phila- 
delphia, and head of the Curtis Paper Company, of 
Newark, Del. He was a member of the Union League 
of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Cricket Club, the 
Wilmington Country Club, the Vicmead Hunt and 
Society of Colonial Wars. 

His first wife, Eugenia Rowland Levis, died in 
1905. 


Surviving are his second wife, Sara Corbit Levis; 
a sister, Mrs. Frederick Hamsley, of Philadelphia, 
and four children, Madame Jean Rowland Levis, 
mother superior of the Sacred Heart Convent, New 
York; Mrs. Thomas J. Myer, Edward M. Levis and 
Frederick Hemsley Levis, all of Philadelphia. 

Funeral services were held at the Immanuel P. E. 
Church. Interment was in Odessa, Del. 


Timothy J. Carroll 


Timothy J. Carroll, resident of Troy, N. Y., for the 
past 35 years, died today at the residence, 47 Collins 
avenue, as the result of a heart attack. He had been 
in ill health for some time but his death was un- 
expected. 

Mr. Carroll was a native of Deerfield, Mass., and 
was a paper maker by trade. He started as an office 
boy at the Montague Paper Mill, Turners Falls, 
Mass., and learned the paper making trade there. 
Later he worked for the W. S. Hamilton Co., 
Lafayette, Pa.; at Green Bay, Wisc., Niagara, Wisc., 
and at Grand Mere, Que. He was superintendent of 
the mill at Sturgeon Falls Paper Company, Sturgeon 
Falls, Ont., and later at the East Angus Pulp and 
Paper Company, East Angus, Que. The later years 
of his life, he was with the Berkshire Box and Paper 
Company, Mellenville, N. Y., and just before retiring, 
with the Whitbought Paper Company, at Leominster, 
Mass. 


He was a member of St. Francis de Sales’ Church 
and the Holy Name Society. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Mary E. Kelleher; three daughters, 
Mrs. Katherine A. Mitchell, Mrs. Margaret J. Pelle- 
tier and Miss Grace E. Carroll, and one son, Dr. John 
D. Carroll, Troy. 

The funeral was held June 7 at the residence and at 
St. Francis de Sales’ Church where a solemn requiem 
mass was celebrated. Interment was in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery. 


Nathan Marks 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Nathan Marks, owner of the Knoxville Paper 
Company on Central Street, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
unexpectedly in New York early this month. 

Mr. Marks was on a vacation trip, visiting rela- 


tives in New York. Mrs. Marks accompanied him. 
He was about 57 years old. 

Funeral and burial services were held in New 
York where Mr. Marks was born and spent his 
boyhood. 

As a young man he worked in Pocahontas, Va., 
and came from there to Knoxville in 1917. He went 
immediately into the paper business. 

The surviving sons, Howard, who was in business 
with his father, and Joe, a recent U-T graduate, were 
in New York and attended the funeral services 
there. Burial was in New York. 


J. Fred Butler 


J. Fred Butler, 75, vice-president and senior execu- 
tive of the Butler Paper Company, Chicago, IIl., died 
June 2 at his home, 440 Linden avenue, Oak Park. 
His wife, Mrs. Lillie Taggart Butler, died last March 
6 


Mr. Butler was born on the West Side and at- 
tended the Brown School and Morgan Academy. He 
was the son of Julius W. and Julia Ann Osgood 
Butler. In 1844 his father founded the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company. J. Fred Butler spent his entire 
business life with the firm. 

Mr. Butler is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Florence B. Kilbourne, and a brother, Frank O. But- 
ler. Funeral services were held at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Lake street and Kenilworth avenue, 
Oak Park. Burial was in Forest Home Cemetery. 


Frederick G. Eisley 


Funeral services for Frederick G. Eisley, former 
district manager for the Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa., and a son-in-law of former Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore were held June 14 at the home of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Eisley, in Palmyra, N. J. 

Mr. Eisley, who was 40, died during the week. He 
was transferred to Pittsburgh last January. While 
there, he developed a heart condition which caused his 
death. He was a graduate of Palmyra High School 
and of Drexel Institute of Technology. 

His wife, the former Julia D. Moore; a son, Fred- 
erick, Jr., 16; a sister, Mrs. Albert Huff, Lansdowne, 
and a brother, John, of Surf City, N. J., survive. 


Howard G. Short 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., June 16, 1941— Howard G, 
Short, 69 years old, for many years prominently 
identified with the paper industry as a designing en- 
gineer, died at his home here this week following a 
brief illness. Among the concerns he was employed 
by during his career were the New Haven Pulp and 
Board Company, New Haven, Conn., the Racquette 
River Paper Company, of Potsdam, and the De 
Grasse Paper Company. He returned to this section 
several years ago. The principal survivors are his 
wife, four daughters and three sons. 


W. E. Stoppenbach 


W. E. Stoppenbach, who was formerly manager of 
the Wolf River Pulp and Paper Company, Shawano, 
Wis., died June 10 at Portland, Oregon. He also was 
employed by the Fox River Paper Company, Apple- 
ton, Wis., for several years. Mr. Stoppenbach was 
76 years old, and is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 
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OPM ASKS INDUSTRY TO USE LESS CHLORINE 


(Continued from page 7) 


pliance would lessen the likelihood of further and 
more drastic action by the Government, such as 
mandatory priorities on chlorine. 

It is believed that this saving in chlorine consump- 
tion by the paper and pulp industry will be followed 
by similar and commensurate action on the part of 
all other civilian industries which use chlorine and 
that it can be worked out with reasonable uniformity 
by individual mill action to reduce the brightness of 
pulps and papers, which require chlorine bleaching. 


Chlorine Situation Discussed 


An important open meeting of the paper and pulp 
industry was held by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, June 18, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

This meeting was preceded by a meeting of the 
Technical Committee of the association held on Tues- 
day, at which the many technical problems created 
by the chlorine shortage were considered. Members 
of the Technical Committee were present at the open 
meeting. 

John L. Riegel, president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, presided at the session, which 
was well attended by members. The technical and 
complicated subject of the production and distribu- 
tion of chlorine was quite thoroughly discussed. A 
great deal of the information presented at this meet- 
ing was of a confidential nature and not suitable for 
dissemination to the public at this time. 


Chlorine Manufacturer’s View Given 


The great importance of chlorine to the chemical 
industry, to the pulp manufacturer, and as a vital 
factor in defense, was covered comprehensively in a 
talk by A. B. Chadwick, of the Solvay Sales Cor- 
poration. He made it clear that chlorine is an un- 
usual commodity and can not be stored but must be 
kept moving continuously from producer to con- 


sumer. Although production in the last three years 
has more than doubled, and every effort is now be- 
ing made to expand output, the manufacture of 
chlorine is a delicately balanced process. Unlike 
other defense goods which may be stored and re- 
serves built up, the storage of chlorine is imprac- 
ticable and new plants can be erected only slowly 
to meet emergency demands. 


Navy Man Discusses Priorities 


Lieut. Welch of the United States Navy and a 
member of the Priorities Advisory Committee of that 
division of the service, discussed at length and in de- 
tail the importance of chlorine to the Army and 
Navy. The information presented was of a confi- 
dential character which it is deemed inadvisable to 
make public now, but which will doubtless be released 
in the future through the Office of Production Man- 
agement and Civilian Supply, known as OPM, and 
the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

The speaker complimented the paper and pulp in- 
dustry for its splendid cooperation with the Govern- 
ment and also said that the chemical industry was do- 
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ing a splendid job to increase capacity of chlorine and 
other chemicals vitally needed in national defense. 
He said the voluntary cooperation now being given 
was encouraging and that he hoped mandatory prior- 
ities could be avoided. 


Ralph Hayward Discusses Situation 


Ralph Hayward, president of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, and a member of 
the Advisory Committee for the paper and pulp in- 
dustry, spoke of the chlorine situation in relationship 
with defense and its importance to the industry. He 
emphasized the need for the paper and paper indus- 
try to work out a cooperative program in a voluntary 
manner, thus accepting the recommended 10% re- 
duction of the use of chlorine now and strive to make 
further reductions as the increasing requirements of 
the Government for chlorine were increased. Mr. 
Hayward said that the reduction in the use of chlor- 
ine should preferably be made by all mills and applied 
proportionally to all grades of pulp, and that no man- 
ufacturer should attempt to take any advantage of 
the situation, even though some mills manufacturing 
chlorine were more fortunately situated than mills 
not thus equipped. 

Ernst Mahler, of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
read a report of the Technical Committee and said 
that there are ways of getting brightness in paper 
without the use of chlorine. It was also brought out 
at the meeting that a 10% reduction in chlorine 
could be effected without undue hardship on the in- 
dustry, but that any further reduction would be more 
difficult to make without some dislocation in the in- 
dustry. 

E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd street, 
New York, spoke briefly on the work of the Wash- 
ington office of the association, which has been re- 
cently opened to facilitate close cooperation with the 
various committees set up to speed defense. 

W. C. Shorter, of the International Paper Com- 
pany, and a member of the Procurement Division, 
spoke on recent quartermaster bids for paper for the 
Army. The Army must have paper, Mr. Shorter 
emphasized, and although this supply is a relatively 
small part of the industry’s production, the several 
divisions of the paper industry should cooperate to 
supply whatever quantity the Army requires. 

Richard Canfield, counsel of the association, spoke 
on legal aspects and requirements which are impor- 
tant to know and to observe under the unlimited 
emergency now existing. 


Millcraft Files in Indiana 


Fort Wayne, Ind., June 6, 1941—The Millcraft 
Paper Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has filed articles 
of incorporation in the office of County Recorder 
Lester E. Garman as a foreign corporation. The 
Fort Wayne office of the firm, which is authorized 
to engage in the retail and wholesale paper business, 
generally, is 1001 Wells street. The resident agent is 
William H. Taylor, 1122 Eckart street. 





Boston Paper Men Have Outing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., June 16, 1941—Amid great ap- 
plause, W. Edwin Porter, Jr., received the golf 
championship cup, offered by the Boston Paper Trade 
Association, to become his permanent property, at the 
outing of the organization, held June 9 at the Charles 
River Country Club, Newton Centre, Mass. Mr. 
Porter had won the cup twice previously and, there- 
fore, was entitled to it, according to the conditions of 
the offer. This was the 20th year’s play for the trophy 
which had been in the custody of the winner of the 
best net score each year. 


W. J. McLellan, chairman of the golf committee, 
made the announcement, passing the cup to President 
Robert M. Stone, who presented the trophy to Mr. 
Porter. Everybody was glad he won the cup. 


Winners of the cup in previous years were as fol- 
lows: Charles A. Esty, William N. Stetson, Jr. (2), 
Asaph Churchill, John Munro (2), E. Lindsey Cum- 
mings, Edward Bement, Norman Harrower, Roger 
B. Taft, W. Edwin Porter, Jr. (2), W. H. Anders, 
John R. Whitney (2), Everett Ketcham, D. P. Aber- 
crombie, Jr., Graham Blandy, and Gorham Bliss. 

Fair skies favored this annual event, although a 
stiff breeze was blowing. There were approximately 
120 present, with President Stone presiding at the 
dinner in the clubhouse. A buffet luncheon was served 
at the locker building from 11:30 on. 


Outdoor sports constituted another feature of the 
affair, with A. T. Carter as chairman of the com- 
mittee, Hubert Lockhart in charge of horseshoes, 
F. W. Masselink of putting, J. A. Andrew, Jr., of 
bowling, and David Cheever of the ball game. 

Winners in the outdoor sports were as follows: 

Horseshoes—first, Royal Teel (handicap of 7); 
second, James Dwyer. 

Putting—first, Fred Main; second, Frank Cum- 
mings. 

Bowling—first, E. T. Simpson; second, E. L. 
Wood, third, H. J. Dowd. 

In the ball game, there were approximately 5 men 
on a side. The game was loosely played, with rules 
not strictly adhered to. There was some question 
about the score, but “ a good time was had by all.” 

Besides Mr. McLellan, the other members of the 
golf committee were Nelson Feeley, Floyd Blackman 
and W. Edwin Porter, Jr. 

Winners at golf were as follows: 

Class A Handicap 20 and under—first gross, Dan- 
iel Abercrombie; first net (Challenge Cup), W. Ed- 
win Porter, Jr.; second net, F. G. Lockwood; third 
net, Norman Harrower. 

Class B Handicap 21 to 28—first gross, James 
Sweet; first net, Karl Knutsen; second net, Kar: 
Ways; third net, H. C. Fellows; fourth net, Leon 
E. Maglathlin. 

Best selected nine holes—Edward Munson. 

Kickers Handicap—John D. Zink and L. Hunting. 

Guests’ Handicap Tournament—First net, Fred 
Schneider ; second net, Philip Richardson; third net, 
Robert O’Neil. 

Most sixes—H. E, Slayton. 

Most sevens—Ed. Sussenguth. 

In addition to the valuable golf and sports prizes, 
the executive committee provided for ten door prizes, 
with the winning numbers drawn from a hat after 
dinner. Winners of door prizes were as follows: 


P. J. Mullaney, Leo Gratton, W. Gardner Very, 
Nelson Feeley, William Newton, Fred Herbolz- 
heimer, John E. A. Hussey, Frank Masselink, R. B. 
Vickery, and E. L. Cummings. 


To Head Johns-Manville Research 


The appointment of Dr. C. F. Rassweiler as direc- 
tor of research of Johns-Manville Corporation was 
announced last week by Lewis H. Brown, President 
of the corporation. Dr. Rassweiler has been director 
of the Philadelphia laboratory of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company. 


In his new position Dr. Rassweiler will be a mem- 
ber of the officers board in charge of Johns-Manville’s 
extensive research activities on which the company 
is spending close to a million dollars annually. About 
200 research scientists, engineers and assistants are 
employed in the J-M Research laboratories located 
at the company’s largest plant in Manville, N. J. 

Mr. Brown, in making the announcement, pointed 
out that more than half of Johns-Manville sales today 
come from products which have been added by the 
company’s research, development and expansion pro- 
gram of the last twelve years, and that appointment 
of the new research director is made in preparation 
for increased activity in product improvement and 
new development. During the present national emer- 
gency in which more than a third of all J-M pro- 
duction is going into national defense, new problems 
facing the research organization arise daily, Mr. 
Brown said, particularly as the company tries to 
anticipate possible shortages in raw materials and to 
develop suitable substitutes. 


Born in Polo, Ill., Dr. Rassweiler was graduated 
with the Bachelor of Science degree in chemistry 
from the University of Denver in 1920. He secured 
his Master’s degree from the University of Illinois 
in 1922, and his Ph.D. from the same institution in 
1924. Dr. Rassweiler joined the duPont organization 
in 1924 as a research chemist and since 1932 he has 
been director of the duPont Laboratory in Philadel- 
phia, one of three laboratories of this company oper- 
ated under the direction of Dr. John Marshall. 


Dr. Rassweiler is married and the father of two 
sons. He is a member of Sigma Xi, Gamma Alpha 
and Phi Lambda Upsilon and of the American Chem- 
ical Society and of the Franklin Institute of Penn- 
sylvania. 


No Advance in Containers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1941—There will be no 
immediate advance in Canadian prices of kraft liner 
board or kraft corrugating it is stated by informed 
trade quarters here. 


With reference to the announcement that leading 
United States producers have notified customers that 
the price of kraft liner board will be advanced to 
$60 a ton effective July 1, it was stated that currently 
higher manufacturing costs by Canadian producers, 
may force consideration of some adjustment in price 
levels later in the year. 

Price increase of about 10% for both kraft liner 
board and kraft corrugated, which was put into effect 
June 1, 1940, restored the price level to about that 
prevailing in 1937, which under recent conditions had 
been considered satisfactory. 
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Southern California Papermakers Meet 


The Papermakers and Associates of Southern 
California, a new organization made up of members 
of the technical and superintendents association and 
others unaffiliated met at the Mona Lisa Restaurant, 
Los Angeles, Cal., on Wednesday evening, June 11, 
1941. Herman L, Joachim, consulting engineer, pre- 
sided as chairman. About sixty were present. 

Reports were read by John Van Ounsem, secre- 
tary, chemist, Pioneer-Flintkote Company; E. V. 
Tillotson, treasurer, superintendent, U. S. Gypsum 
Company ; Taylor Alexander, chairman Bylaws Com- 
mittee, resident manager, California-Oregon Paper 
Mills; Frank Wheeler, chairman Membership Com- 
mittee, chief chemist, Fibreboard Company and 
Archie Schwartz, chairman Program Committee, 
superintendent, California Ink Company. 

W. H. Swanson, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., president of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, addressed those 
present on conditions in the industry. R. G. Mac- 
donald, secretary of TAPPI, New York, N. Y., de- 
scribed the functions and accomplishments of the 
Technical Association. Bruce Brown, general man- 
ager of the Fibreboard Company gave an interesting 
address on the development of the paper industry on 
the Pacific Coast and gave a number of anecdotes 
covering early papermaking practice and personalities, 

Other speakers included J. W. Genuit, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Fernstrom Paper Mills, 
Pomona, Calif., W. A. Kinney, production manager 
of the Pioneer-Flintkote Company, A. V. Adams, 
plant manager, U. S. Gypsum Company, Taylor Alex- 
ander and George Ford, manager of the Converting 
Division of the Fibreboard Company. 

Charles Frampton of the Fernstrom Paper Mills 
and Grant Farmer of the Fibreboard Company re- 
ported on details concerning the joint meeting of the 
Pacific section of TAPPI and the Superintendents 
Association held at Portland, Ore., on June 6 and 7. 

Those present included: F. W. Adams, Taylor 
Alexander, Willard Axtell, F. D. Backer, R. Baum, 
W. Belleman, W. Birdsey, Geo. Boeck, Bruce Brown, 
Jr., Bruce Brown, Sr., Richard Buckley, W. Bur- 
roughs, M. E. Campbell, R. L. Carr, R. B. Clark, Al 
Clerx, Charles Clough, V. P. Cole, Geo. Cunningham, 
Frank Dilley, Grant Farmer, George F. Ford, J. W. 
Genuit, A. H. Hatch, E, E. Harper, J. E. Hartford, 
J. W. Jamieson, Herman L. Joachim, W. King, W. 
A. Kinney, H. F. Lilburn, P. F. Math, R. G. Mac- 
donald, R. L. Mitchell, G. H. McCord, Tom Rhodes, 
Otto Sass, Archie Schwartz, Ray Sparling, J. J. 
Stanko, S. B. Stevenson, J. S. Tillman, W. C. Shee- 
han, W. H. Swanson, E. R. Switzer, W. F. Tillotson, 
E. Toliver, A. M. Turner, S. Parker, G. A. Phillips, 
R. L. Pomeroy, J. Van Ounsem, B. B. Wallace, R. K. 
Walters, S. J. Wasell, and Frank Wheelock. 


Cleaning Screen Plates 


An interesting article giving concise data on im- 
proved methods for cleaning screen plates appears 
in the May-June issue of Oakite News Service, na- 
tionally distributed house magazine of Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 57 Thames street, New York, N. Y. 
Copies of the articles are available to pulp and paper 
mill maintenance executives upon request. 
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Indianapolis Demand Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 16, 1941—A continued 
improvement is evident in the wholesale paper market 
in this entire territory. Reports from surrounding 
cities, such as Muncie, Anderson, Newcastle, Rich- 
mond, Lafayette, Terre Haute and smaller cities 
shows a healthy demand for virtually all lines. This 
is made more evident by the fact that local factories 
are up to capacity production and still are unable to 
put by any sizable warehouse stocks. 

In the container field the situation is particularly 
bright. Much of this demand is coming from purely 
defense industries located in this and other territories, 
but some others are being indirectly benefited. Dur- 
ing the last week the demand for beer cases improved 
considerably. Demand for waxed and other con- 
tainers for the ice cream and milk trade also im- 
proved. Prices showed little change, but are very 
strong. 

Demand for news print continues heavy. Lineage 
is larger than it was a year ago and this applies also 
to the smaller county-seat papers which generally 
are slow to increase their pages. The metropolitan 
papers continue to run large. Prices are strong. 

Fine paper demand is in a strong position with de- 
mand good and prices firm. Local jobbers say busi- 
ness is much better than it was a year ago. Local 
printers are working steadily and a big amount of 
direct by mail advertising is being contracted for. 

As has been the situation for a year, building paper 
demand is better than ever. Each month sees the vol- 
ume increase over the month before and the end is 
not in sight. It is estimated that 5,000 houses are 
needed here alone and the housing situation in some 
of the smaller industrial cities is even more acute. 

The paper stock market last week was better than 
it has been. Demand has improved for all grades 
with mills making further inquiries. Prices are firm, 
but showed no change. Rag demand also was more 
active last week than it has been. 


Mudge Co. Lease Property 


York, Pa., June 16, 1941—The first floor of the 
property, 222-6 South Pershing avenue, formerly 
occupied by the Sullivan bakery, has been leased by 
H. Jay Hoff to the Mudge Paper company, Baltimore. 
Mr. Hoff lifted a permit at city hall for remodeling 
the property at a cost of $500. The improvements are 
to be completed for occupancy of the building on 
July 1. The portion of the building leased will be 
used as a sales room and warehouse. Large space 
on the second floor will be let for other purposes. 


The Mudge Paper company first opened its York 
warehouse on January 1, 1935. Its business has 
shown a steady increase from year to year. The 
firm’s principal business is wholesale paper to print- 
ers. It serves the trade throughout Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey and part of New York. By 
moving to new and larger quarters it will be able to 
better serve not only the priniers in this territory but 
also business and industrial houses of all kinds. The 
company’s lines consist of fine quality printing and 
writing papers and a complete line of wrapping 
paper, paper towels, toilet tissue, paper bags, gum- 
med tape and paper napkins. 
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Expenditures for Paper Mill Equipment 


Establishments which accounted for the greater part 
of the value of products manufactured in the paper 
and paperboard mills, pulp mills, and pulp goods 
(pressed, molded) industries, according to prelim- 
inary figures compiled from the returns of the 1939 
Census of Manufactures, taken in 1940, and just 
released by acting director, Vergil D. Reed, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, report 
capital expenditures for plant and equipment in 1939 
as follows :— 


Paper and paperboard mills, reporting 94.7 per cent 
of the value of products manufactured, expended 
$37,501,951 for plant and equipment; pulp mills re- 
ported 79.2 per cent, expended $9,310,064 ; pulp goods 
(pressed, molded) reported 80.5 per cent, expended 
$73,565, according to preliminary figures compiled 
from the returns of the 1939 Census of Manufactures, 
taken in 1940, and released recently by Acting Direc- 
tor Vergil D. Reed, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The remaining establishments, ac- 
counting for 5.3 per cent, 20.8 per cent, and 19.5 per 
cent of the total values of the products of each of the 
three industries specified, did not report any ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment during 1939. 


The Bureau of the Census obtained for the first 
time information on the expenditures for plant and 
equipment by manufacturing establishments. Such 
establishments were requested to report charges to 
capital account for new depreciable assets at cost 
value. 


Data were supplied upon the total expenditures for 
plant, equipment, and real estate during the year 
under three detailed types: 

1. Expenditures for new construction or major 
alterations of buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures (buildings, docks, tracks, etc.), including 
elevators, heating and ventilating equipment, etc., 
essentially a part of buildings or other fixed struc- 
tures. 

2. Expenditures for new machinery and operating 
equipment, including all new motors, lathes, punch 
presses, cranes, automobiles, trucks, railroad rolling 
stock, office fixtures, furniture, typewriters, billing 
machines, cash registers, and other movable equip- 
ment. 

3. Expenditures for plant and equipment acquired 
in a “used” condition from other owners, and ex- 
penditures for land. 

The major portion of these expenditures repre- 
sented purchases of new machinery amounting to 
$26,112,978, or 69.6 per cent of the total expenditures 
for plant and equipment, for paper and paperboard 


Total number of establishments 


Number of establishments reporting capital expenditures for plant and 
equipment 


Total value of products 

Value of products of establishments reporting expenditures for plant 
and equipment 

Total expenditures for plant and equipment 


Expenditures for new construction, or major alterations of buildings 
and other fixed plant and structures 
Expenditures for new machinery and operating equipment 


Expenditures for plant and equipment acquired in a “used” condi- 
tion from other owners and expenditures for land 


Expenditures, unclassified 


Number or 


$933,015,664 


37,501,951 


mills ; $6,104,623, or 65.6 per cent, for pulp mills; 
and $69,828, or 94.9 per cent for the pulp goods 
(pressed, molded) industry. The costs of new con- 
struction were reported as $9,758,757, or 26 per cent 
of the total expenditures for plant and equipment, by 
paper mills; $2,159,408, or 23.2 per cent, by pulp 
mills ; and $3,487, or 4.7 per cent, by the pulp goods 
industry. The cost of plant equipment acquired in 
a “used” condition, and expenditures for land, was 
reported as follows: Paper and paperboard mills, $1,- 
136,091, or 3 per cent of the total expenditures for 
plant and equipment; pulp mills, $257,130, or 2.8 per 
cent ; pulp goods industry, $250, or 0.3 per cent of the 
total. 

The expenditures for plant and equipment shown in 
this table include only expenditures reported by estab- 
lishments engaged in active production during the 
year 1939. They do not include expenditures by in- 
active establishments or new establishments whose 
plants were under construction during the year 1939 
but were not completed and actually in use during the 
year 1939. 

Summary statistics for 1939 for each of the three 
industries are shown in the table below. 


Goes with North American Pulp Co. 


James F. Fielding is superintendent of the North 
American Pulp and Paper Company, Cheboygan, 
Mich., having begun the duties of that position on 
April 20. Mr. Fielding served as apprentice in the 
Ely Paper Works, Cardiff, England, and worked in 
pulp and paper mills in Sweden and Finland and in 
various capacities in the mills of New England and 
New York State. He has been superintendent with 
the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., was nine years with the Lee Paper Company, 
Vicksburg, Mich., and for eight years with the Chilli- 
cothe Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Indian Paper Industry Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., June 18, 1941—Among in- 
dustries in British India which are showing great ac- 
tivity under war conditions is paper. Faced with 
overproduction prior to the outbreak of the war, 
domestic demand which rose sharply as supplies 
from European sources were cut off, has absorbed 
all the mills could produce. That India is now re- 
garded as practically self-sufficient in paper, except 
for newsprint which is not manufactured there, is 
evidenced by the imposition of a restriction on im- 
ports of paper at the end of 1940. 


Pulp Goods 


Paper 
and Paperboard Mills Pulp Mills (Pressed, Molded) 


Per a Per cent Per cent 


° oO 
industry Numberor industry 
total amount total 


100.0 14 100.0 


° 
industry Number or 
total amount 


100.0 194 


amount 
638 


537 84.2 125 


100.0 $226,851,822 


64.4 8 
100.0 $3,826,393 


57.1 
100.0 


883,870,167 94.7 


100.0 


179,561,023 
9,310,054 


79.2 
100.0 


3,080,597 
73,565 


80.5 
100.0 


9,758,757 
26,112,978 


26.0 
69.6 


2,159,408 
6,104,623 


23.2 
65.6 


3,487 4.7 
69,828 94.9 


1,136,091 3.0 
494,125 1.3 


257,130 2.8 0.3 
788,903 8.5 ase 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending June 18, 1941 


& o. 
Armstron; 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex a pf 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf 
DE I Sa Veet ac dwen seed eceeveceseees 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf. 
International Paper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf 
ohns-Manville Corp. 

ohns-Manville Corp., pf. 

imberly Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
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Mead Corp., pf. 
Paraffine "‘Cralpeniee, 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. 
Rayomier, Inc. ....cssccccccccsscccccscveccs 
serous, Inc., pf. 
I ob 500h.00 6 604 Ae ENN CC Oh e <oe 06 
Scott Paper Co. 
Seott Paper Co., pf 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 


New York Curb Exchange 

High, Low and Last for Week Ending June 18, 1941 

Low 
American Box Board Co ‘a ae Sabie 
Brown Co., p 17 16% 16% 
Great Northern Paper Co 36% 36% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. ......++.seeeeees 5 5% 5% 
National Container Corp 07 10% 

1% 2 
98% 


1 
St. Regis Paper Co 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf. 91% 
RE TL 409046565 05%55-0K04 Hes Setetene 2% 2% 


Estate of George F. Clark 


Watertown, N. Y., June 16, 1941—The estate of 
the late George F. Clark, retired local paper manu- 
facturer, is valued at $513,368.40, according to an 
appraisal just filed. The gross estate consists of a 
large list of securities aggregating $479,611.77 ; $33,- 
139.13 in bank accounts and $617.50 in miscellaneous 
property. Because of the extensive charitable be- 
quests, which are not taxable, the deductions from the 
gross amount to $419,309.90. After the total deduc- 
tions are taken from the gross estate a net of $94,- 
058.50 is left. Among the principal beneficiaries are 
the House of the Good Samaritan and the Mercy Hos- 
pital, each receiving $207,603.67 following the death 
of the widow. The latter is given all of the personal 
effects, appraised at $617.50 and a life use of a $200,- 
000 trust fund, The House of the Good Samaritan 
and Mercy Hospital are each given specific bequests 
of $5,000 and in addition each will receive one-half 
of the $200,000 trust fund or $100,000 and one-half 
of the residuary estate or $102,603.67. 


Sabin-Robbins Votes Dividend 


A dividend of $1.75 a share on the preferred stock 
of the Sabin-Robbins Paper Company will be paid 
July 1 to holders of record June 20, according to a 
recent announcement. 


June 19, 1941 


Celotex Nets $1.07 


The report of the Celotex Corporation for the six 
months ended with April, according to a report by 
Bror Dahlberg, president, shows net earnings of 
$761,235 after all charges, including provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. 

The earnings are equal, after preferred stock divi- 
dend requirements of $72,681 for the period, to $1.07 
a share on the 638,410 shares of common stock out- 
standing. For the corresponding half of the company’s 
preceding fiscal year, a net loss of $117,396 was re- 
ported. 

Commenting on business conditions, Mr. Dahlberg 
said : 

“Current operations are steadily showing improve- 
ment from. month to month.” 


Paper Bonds Show Strength 


Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1941—Paper bonds stood 
up well this week here in spite of the concentrated 
investment interest on the rapidly mounting subscrip- 
tions for Canada’s highest grade investment, the 1941 
Victory Loan, 


Following the strong rally over last week-end in 
New York, paper bonds came into strong demand 
Tuesday, resulting in mid-week highs as compared 
to the last few weeks. Abitibi bonds proved the fea- 
ture on announcement of the capital payment of 13 
points, advancing from 68% bid last week to 72 bid 
Wednesday closing up 2 points at 79-71. 

M. and O. bonds were up 2% points, closing 761%4- 
78. Other issues showing one-point advance were 
Brown 5%4’s at 53% bid, Consolidated Papers at 
6834 bid, Donnacona’s 68 bid, and Great Lakes 
Papers 89 bid. 


W. P. S. C. Makes Good Report 


Operating revenues of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corporation and subsidiary company for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1941, amounted to 
$9,780,531, compared with $9,345,081 for the year 
ended March 31, 1940. The company serves paper 
and pulp mills in the Fox and Wisconsin River 
Valleys. 

Net operating income for the year was $3,286,586, 
compared with $3,004,419 for the corresponding 
period the previous year. Net income after all charges 
came to $1,832,152 compared with $1,716,832 a year 
earlier. Special provision is made for $218,749 in 
connection with the 1941 refinancing of the corpora- 
tion. 


Increases Capital Stock 


Capital stock of the George A. Whiting Paper 
Company has been increased from $200,000 to $300,- 
000 under terms of an amendment to the articles of 
incorporation approved by the stockholders. The 
amendment has been filed with the secretary of state 
and was signed by Frank B. Whiting, president, and 
George Hilton, secretary. 
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GARGOYLE ETNA OILS AND BRB GREASES HELP YOU 


Keep Your| 


ELECTRIC MOTOR BEARINGS will 
do a better job, last longer, if 
they're correctly lubricated. 

ge For Plain Bearings — Use 
Gargoyle Etna Oils. They are 
stable and free-flowing...resist 
deposit formation in wells... 
assure low mist on windings 
.- help keep motor parts clean. 


es For Anti-Friction Bearings 
— Gargoyle BRB Greases are 
famous for stability, low leak- 
age, resistance to heat. They 
help guard races and rolling 
parts from wear, rust, corrosion. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Laurel, Miss.—The Masonite Corporation, man- 
ufacturer of wood pulp products, insulating board, 
etc., will expend about $1,500,000 for expansion 
and improvements in mill, recently referred to in 
these columns, and will push work to early com- 
pletion. Superstructure is in progress for a new 
multi-story addition to-die stock plant, to be 
equipped to double present capacity, including in- 
creased facilities for wall board manufacture. Ad- 
ditional presses and auxiliary equipment will be 
installed for extensions in pressed-wood division, 
with new humidifying units and auxiliary appara- 
tus for increased production efficiency. The insula- 
tion board mill is being enlarged and revisions 
made in manufacturing procedure for considerable 
advance in present output. Cost of mill expansion 
will approximate $700,000 of the gross amount 
noted. Company has work under way on large 
steam-electric generating station, with rated capa- 
city of about 13,500-kw., or more than sufficient 
for present mill requirements. New plant is 
scheduled for completion in about 60 days, when it 
will be placed in service at once and central station 
power, heretofore used, will be discontinued. 
Power plant will represent an investment of about 
$800,000. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Nathan M. Fisher Paper Com- 
pany, 42 Columbia street, commercial paper goods, 
has leased a one-story building at Smith and Ninth 
streets, and will occupy for expansion. Structure 
totals about 20,000 square feet of floor space. 

Waterbury, Conn.—The Waterbury Corrugated 
Container Company, 1359 Thomaston avenue, 
manufacturer of corrugated boxes and containers, 
has work in progress on improvements in plant, 
for which general contract recently was awarded 
to the H. Wales Lines Company, 134 State street, 
Meriden, Conn. A sub-contract for roofing work 
has been let to the James Wilson Roofing Com- 
pany, Inc., 185 Church street, New Haven, Conn. 
No estimate of cost has been announced. 

Chester, Pa.—The Scott Paper Company, manu- 
turer of tissue paper products, will expend close 
to $200,000 for new addition to mill, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns, instead of smaller sum, 
previously mentioned. The new structure will ap- 
proximate 51,000 square feet of floor space and will! 
be used for general expansion in production divi- 
sion. General contract has been let to David M. 
Hunt, Chester. Work will begin at early date, with 
structure for completion in November. 

New York, N. Y.—The Flintkote Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, manufacturer of 
roofing and other paper stocks, wood fiber insula- 
tion board, etc., has arranged for a preferred stock 
issue to total about $3,510,000 of which approxi- 
mately $1,260,000 will be used in part for proposed 
expansion in production facilities, including in- 
stallation of equipment in various mills, with re- 
mainder of last noted amount to be used for 
general operations. 

Red Wing, Minn.—The Rock Wool Corporation 
of Minnesota, Inc., has approved plans for new 
local mill for the production of insulation products, 


including board specialties. Main structure will be 
one-story, about 80 x 250 feet, with several auxil- 
iary buildings, estimated to cost close to $100,000, 
with machinery. General erection contract has 
been awarded to August Cederstrand Company, 
966 Central avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., and work 
is scheduled to begin at once. D. C. Drill is com- 
pany engineer in charge. 

Erie, Pa—The Erie Corrugated Box Company, 
922 Bacon street, manufacturer of corrugated 
boxes and containers, has begun erection of new 
plant unit on East Tenth street, recently noted in 
these columns, consisting of a one-story building, 
180 x 260 feet, reported to cost over $100,000, with 
equipment. It is expected to have the structure 
ready for occupancy in fall. J. C. Hammond, 224 
Lincoln street, Erie, has the general erection con- 
tract. 

Georgetown, S. C.—International Paper Com- 
pany, 220 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., will 
make an expenditure reported over $2,000,000, 
secured through recent financing, for extensions 
and improvements in mill of Southern Kraft Cor 
poration, Georgetown, a subsidiary interest, manu- 
facturer of corrugating board, liners and kindred 
kraft paper products. Work will include new build- 
ings for pulp and finished stock divisions, with 
machinery installation for large increased output. 
A new paper-making machine and accessory 
equipment will be installed. Work is scheduled to 
proceed at once. International company has ar- 
ranged a total fund of about $4,500,000 for new 
construction, improvements, installation of ma- 
chinery, etc., through financing noted, to be car- 
ried out at different mills. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The T. James Clarke Box 
and Label Works, Inc., 38 Charles street, manu- 
facturer of paper boxes and containers, has begun 
erection of new addition to plant, recently men- 
tioned in these columns, consisting of a one-story 
structure, about 60 x 120 ft., reported to cost in 
excess of $50,000, with equipment. It will provide 
for considerable increase in present production. 
Erection will be carried out by Warren Construc- 
tion Company, 335 Steele street, Jamestown. 

Philadelphia, Pa——The Kardon Box Company, 
220-26 Pine street, manufacturer of folding paper 
boxes and containers, corrugated cartons, etc., has 
purchased through Morris Kardon, head of com- 
pany, a two-story building at 208-12 Pine street, 
and will occupy for expansion in operations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Paper Service Company, 
Station avenue, Arlington Heights, manufacturer 
of paper bags and other containers, has begun erec- 
tion of new two-story plant, about 60 x 100 feet, on 
Carthage avenue, near present factory. General 
contract was let recently to M. J. Roche Construc- 
tion Company, Shaw avenue and Wasson road. 
Cost is reported close to $75,000, including equip- 
ment. 

Baltimore, Md.—S. Schapiro & Sons, Inc., 1600 
Union avenue, waste paper products, has asked 
bids on general contract for one-story addition to 


- 
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storage and distributing building. Cost reported 


about $25,000, with equipment. Award will be 


made soon. 
New Companies 


Potsdam, N. Y.—Potsdam Paper Makers, Inc., 
has been organized with capital of $20,000, to 
manufacture paper products of various kinds. New 
company is represented by Frank L. Cubley, Pert 
Block, Potsdam, attorney. 

Garwood, N. J.—Cellulose Wadding Products, 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $10,000 
preferred stock, and 1,000 shares of common, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in cellulose 
specialties. New company is represented by Don- 
ald C. Taggart, 862 Hillsdale avenue, Westfield, 
N. J. 


Algonquin Mill on Full Time 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

OcpENsSBURG, N. Y., June 16, 1941—A satisfactory 
settlement of the difficulties at the Algonquin Paper 
Company has been reached and full time operations 
have been resumed. The anticipated shutdown of 
several days was not necessary as parts for the 
broken drive shaft were received sooner than ex- 
pected. The management had already agreed to an 
hourly increase of five cents for all workers in the 
plant and the only issue delaying signing of a new 
contract was the question of Sunday work which has 
been adjusted satisfactorily. The new contract will 
not only grant the wage increase but will also con- 
tinue the clause giving workers an annual weekly 
vacation with pay. Final details of the new agree- 
ment were reached after a delegation of the workers 
returned from Albany where a conference was held 
with officials of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers. The mill employs over 300 workers 
and operations have been conducted on day and night 
schedules for some time. 


Buys Paper Under Walsh-Healey Act 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 18, 1941—Public Con- 
tracts Division, Labor Department, has announced 
the following paper and allied products awards made 
by the various government departments under the 
Walsh-Healey Act; Walker, Goulard Plehn Com- 
pany, will furnish $11,901.00 worth of map paper to 
WPA; Paper Corporation of U. S., $16,504.63 worth 
of wrapping paper for Chicago, QMC, War; 
Graham Paper Company, $30,873.25 paper folders 
to OMC, War, at Atlanta, Ga.; Eastern Corporation, 
$73,706.00 paper for QMC, War, Atlanta, Ga. ; Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne, $10,908.00, paper for QMC, War, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Oxford Filing Supply Company, 
$15,724.49 guide cards, for Air Corps, War; Dun- 
leavy Company, $19,760.00, folders, Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy; and P. L. Andrews Corporation, 
$14,880.00, file folders, Supplies and Accounts, Navy. 


C. W. Reiber Heads Box Makers 


C. W. Reiber of Columbus, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the closing session of its twenty-third an- 
nual convention, which was held in the Hotel Tray- 
more at Atlantic City, N. J., last week. Other officers 
named were Walter P. Miller, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
vice-president; and Walter H. Deisroth, also of 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 
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pis WAS THE ART 


OF PAPER MAKING WITH 
PRODUCTION LIMITED TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


Paper making has come a long way 
since 1760. The individual effort of 
the workman has been replaced by pro- 
duction methods, so that tons are pro- 
duced easier now than sheets were in 
the eighteenth century. Then, as now, 
felts had an important part in paper 
making. As the art grew into an indus- 
try, so too, progress was made in felt 
making. Since 1890 Appleton Felts 
have kept pace with the rapid progress 
of the industry. Today Appleton Felts 
are preferred by mills, because Apple- 
ton Felts make good paper. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS, APPLETON.WIS. 





COMPRESSED 
SEMI-COMPRESSED 
and 
UNCOMPRESSED 


HIS “single purpose” 
carbon black is manu- 
factured specially and 
solely to color and tint black 
and gray paper stocks. 
Its high value is found in: 


EASE OF WETTING 


Freedom from oiliness 
Optimum particle size 


GOOD COLOR VALUE 


High tinctorial strength 
Ease of dispersion 


EASE OF HANDLING 


UNIFORMITY 


Use Compressed and 
Semi-Compressed 


PARIS II BLACKS 
for jet black papers. 
Use Uncompressed 
PARIS II BLACK 
for tinting gray stocks. 


We invite technical inquiry. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON Co. + BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


4| East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


New Literature 


Slurry and sludge pumps are described in Bulletin 
No. 207-2, issued by the Lawrence Machine and 
Pump Corporation, 371 Market street, Lawrence, 
Mass. These pumps are especially adapted for hand- 
ling slurries containing solids in suspension and have 
a wide application in many industries. 

Unit steam heaters are covered in Bulletin 21, is- 
sued by the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, 350 
Madison avenue, New York. It gives dimensions 
and data on B.T.U. constants. 

The Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a six-page folder which 
is devoted entirely to mill roll shafts and rewind 
shafts for use on slitting and roll-winding machines, 
combiners, laminators, waxers, and, in fact, any kind 
of processing machine operating from a roll or re- 
winding into rolls. Twenty-seven different shaft 
styles are shown in the folder, and other styles not 
illustrated are available also. 

Working pressures for seamless steel tubes for 
water tube boilers and fire tube boilers, is provided 
on a card issued by The Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. This is Technical Data 
Card No. 113. 

Seamless wall thickness data is contained on Tech- 
nical Card No. 103A, issued by The Babcock & Wil- 
cox Tube Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. It compares 
various gauges now in use and gives thickness data in 
millimeters and inches. 

Corrosion-resistant tank linings and paint are de- 
scribed in Bulletin 1610, issued by The United States 
Stoneware Company, 60 East 42nd street, New York. 
It describes “tygon,” an inexpensive and durable ma- 
terial for handling corrosive substances. “Tygon” 
paint, for general industrial use, comes in a range of 
colors and provides a tough, elastic and durable film, 
with the advantages of corrosion resistant protection. 

Metal clad, vertical-lift switch gear is the subject 
of Bulletin B6012A, isued by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manutacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. It de- 
scribes special construction features and advantages 
of the company’s line, includes dimensions, outline 
drawings and circuit diagrams. 

Manufacture of rubber printing plates is the sub- 
ject of information Bulletin No. 980, issued by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. It summarizes the 
process of manufacture and gives detailed informa- 
tion on the selection and installation of needed equip- 
ment. 

Pumping service equipment is described in 40-page 
Bulletin B-6146, issued by the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. It covers the 
company’s single-stage double suction centrifugal 
pumps. Construction features, dimensions, applica- 
tion data, friction tables and other useful pump engi- 
neering information is included. 

Oliver board forming machine is the subject of 
Bulletin No. 212, issued by Oliver United Filters Cor- 
poration, 33 West 42nd street, New York. It de- 
scribes the advantages of the company’s machine and 
includes installation illustrations in several large 
plants. 

Material handling is a 53-page handbook and in- 
cludes application of power industrial trucks. It is 
issued by The Industrial Truck Statistical Associa- 
tion, 208 LaSalle street, Chicago. It provides much 
useful and scientific information on many phases of 
the subject. 
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Testing Paper Currency 


An artificial wearing-out process applied to paper 
currency at the National Bureau of Standards ac- 
complishes in a few minutes the same results that 
come from long use of currency in circulation, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Department of 
Commerce. 


The accelerated wear test was developed by F. T. 
Carson and Vernon Worthington of the Bureau staff. 
It is helping the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Treasury Department, to tell quickly what improve- 
ments, if any, may result from experimental changes 
which are introduced from time to time in the paper 
making process. 


Service tests of paper currency in circulation re- 
quire a great deal of time and it is difficult to get ade- 
quate returns on comparable treatments. Hence, a 
quick laboratory wear test that will simulate the kind 
of treatment that paper currency gets in circulation is 
much needed. 

The test developed by Carson and Worthington is 
particularly adapted to determining the relative wear- 
ing quality of a given type of paper that has been 
treated in various ways to improve its performance. 
The test is made in two stages. First, a square of the 
paper is crumpled to a certain volume by means of a 
piston working in a cylinder. Then mechanical fingers 
straighten and smooth the paper, and a mechanism 
rolls the paper up and puts it back in the cylinder 
where it is again crumpled. 

This treatment is repeated many times until the 
sample looks and feels very much like paper cur- 
rency that has been in circulation for several months, 
although the artificial wearing-out process requires 
only a few minutes. The whole process is com- 
pletely automatic and at the end of a specified amount 
of treatment the crumpling apparatus stops. 

In the second stage of the test the damage to the 
paper from the crumpling treatment is determined. 
Strength and stiffness are sometimes measured, but 
the most valuable criterion of the change in the paper 
has been found to be the increase in the rate at which 
air will flow through it under a given pressure. 


This test shows how much the structure has been 
opened up, and this is closely related to the rough- 
ness or fuzziness of the surface, its ability to catch 
dirt and absorb oil and grease, and the probability of 
impairment of printed i images and characters. This 
second stage in the test is accomplished chiefly by 
means of a new air permeameter especially designed 
for the purpose. 


Australia Uses Own Newsprint 


According to reports received at Vancouver, B. C., 
nine metropolitan Australian newspapers were re- 
cently published solely upon Australian-made news- 


print. This was the first large-scale use of the local 
product. 


The paper was made at Boyer, Tasmania, where 
400 square miles of forest are available for pulpwood. 
The capital invested there at present by Australian 
interests amounts to £1 600,000 (about $5,600,000 
Canadian) and the first year’s output has been esti- 
mated at 27,000 tons. 


Later, it is expected that capital of £4,000,000 will 
be involved when the projected production of 108,000 
tons is reached. The projected total is expected to be 
sufficient to meet Australia’s wartime requirements. 
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SIDE-ENTERING * VERTICAL ¢ 
PORTABLE ¢ LABORATORY STIRRERS 


MODEL SES-11—10 H.P. 


Whether your manufacturing problem con- 
cerns uniform mixing of dry ingredients, 
agitation of stored pulp, or just a couple more 
laboratory stirrers ... if it’s mixing, think of 
Eastern. 


If your paper-making process calls for a 
tailor-made job to fit your particular condi- 
tions and requirements, you'll especially like 
the alert engineering help you get»from East- 
ern’s mixing experts. 


EASTERN’S 
Catalog Manual 


Should be in every paper 
engineer’s files. It is a 
valuable reference book 
which will save time, ef- 
fort and error in ap- 
proaching the answer to 
any problem involving 
mixing. Send for your 
FREE copy. 


EASTERN 


EASTERN MIDGET PUMPS 


for a thousand and one laboratory and 
industrial uses. Stainless steel and 


other corrosion resistant models avail- 
able. 


EASTERN ENGINEERING CO. 
54 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


( ) Mail Mixer catalog manual. 


( ) Mail Midget Pump catalog. 


Company 
Address 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Devaware Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
a Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, is. 


Karamazoo Vattey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TecHNicaL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLp anp Paper INpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Ann Arbor, Mich., September 16-19. 


TAX POLICY 


The Ways and Means Committee is apparently 
finding it difficult to frame a new tax bill. Income 
is running at a new high peak but the committee, 
which went first into executive session on June 2, 
will undoubtedly desire an opportunity to check the 
data on the tax payments of June 15 and act ac- 
cordingly. A great deal of comment has been devoted 
to the subject of the new tax and on June 14 the 
Ways and Means Committee let it be known that it 
would discontinue daily statements on its delibera- 
tions, and no more news about the new tax bill will 
be issued until the bill has been completed. Chairman 
Boughton said that, “The bill has to be written 
around the committee table. We have to stop writing 
it in the newspapers.” 

Although the committee originally decided to con- 
sider in turn the individual, corporation and excess 
profits, estate and gift and then excise taxes, it has 
now been considered desirable to survey the entire 
field of potential revenue. This will take much time 
and the preliminary work of the new tax legislation 
may not be ready until late fall. It is a very dif- 
ficult matter to prepare an equitable tax bill and 
obviously more difficult today, when current tax levies 
are higher than at almost any previous period in our 
history. It is encouraging to hear that the Ways and 
Means Committee purposes to survey the entire field. 
That method is, of course, really essential, but it has 
been too infrequently followed in the past and the 
surveys made have been too hastily conducted and 
its fields too limited in scope. 

In commenting on tax policy, the May issue of 
The Tax Review, published by the Tax Foundation, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, clearly discusses 
several important phases of the subject and says in 
part: “During the past year it has been stated fre- 


quently that the defense effort represents the greatest 
pump-priming program in history. In the spring of 
1940, production and business indexes were well 
below peak levels. It was logical, therefore, to re- 
gard the stimulation of the economy that followed 
the inception of the defense program as advantageous. 
It was equally logical to conclude that the financing 
of the defense effort should not interfere unduly with 
the attainment of maximum production. Government 
economists seem to have quite generally accepted the 
view that fiscal policy should be varied as the point 
of maximum output approached. As a first step, it 
was regarded as desirable to raise sufficient revenues 
to cover all non-defense expenditures. As a second 
and corollary objective, additional revenues would be 
raised in such amount as does not interfere unduly 
with the upward trend in national income. As the 
1940 Revenue Acts involved increasing rates for old 
taxes that do not fall directly on consumption, the 
adoption of an excess profits tax and increased rates 
for excises on commodities the demand for which 
is relatively inelastic, it may be concluded that in 
general the 1940 legislation met this requirement. The 
excess profits tax imposed did result in inequalities, 
since corrected in some degree by the 1941 amend- 
ments.” 

The article goes on to say that, “According to 
this approach to fiscal policy, as the national income 
approached the maximum attainable on the basis of 
available resources, a change in emphasis is in order. 
When this stage is reached, control of private pur- 
chasing power, restriction of optional or unessential 
consumption and prevention of a general rise in 
prices are regarded valid objectives of defense fiscal 
policy. Diversion of productive effort from peace- 
time to defense production may be essential, if the 
level of defense production has not reached its peak. 
Accordingly, emphasis is placed on taxes on consump- 
tion and on broadening the application of income 
tax, with a view to maintaining some degree of bal- 
ance between available ordinary consumption goods 
and the purchasing power that will be directed to 
them.” 


In pointing out that the timing of tax measured for 
control purposes is not an easy matter, the article 
states in part that, “Those favoring tax controls take 
the position that they should not be postponed until 
all available resources and man power are employed 
and an absolute peak in national income has been 
reached. As has been stated, ‘This distinction be- 
tween the period in which unemployed resources are 
available and the period of full employment is prob- 
ably a dangerous simplification. It is quite possible 
that single bottlenecks may develop into a production 
jam of important magnitude after several millions of 
unemployed have been absorbed. Scarcities in many 
lines of production, forward buying and speculative 
inventory accumulations can be expected at a time 
when several millions of unemployed are still on the 
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market’. . . . It has been estimated that with exemp- 
tions at present figures, 6.5 million persons will pay a 
federal income tax. These persons and their fam- 
ilies represent perhaps 13 million to 15 million people. 
The significance of these figures lies in the fact that 
by inference control of consumption would be di- 
rected primarily to only 10% or 12% of the popula- 
tion. The remaining 88% or 90% would contribute 
to the additional revenues which it is planned to 
raise only through the purchase of commodities sub- 
ject to excises,” 

In conclusion the article suggests retrenchment of 
expenses in other ways not apparently now being 
seriously considered by the Administration. “Wise 
policy assumes curtailment of non-defense expendi- 
tures. Nevertheless, substantial reductions in this 
category of expenditures have not yet been’ made. 
This aspect of the fiscal problem represents a chal- 
lenge to both the Administration and the Congress that 
cannot be ignored.” 


Paper Mill Inventories Decrease 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 18, 1941—Index of the 
value of paper mill inventories was in April 111.1 
compared with 112.5 in March and 106.6 in April 
of last year taking December 31, 1938 at 100 accord- 
ing to the Industry Survey of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Index of the value of paper mill shipments in 
April was 161 compared with 152 in March and 124 
in April of last year taking January 1939 at 100. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 

Current Weeks, 1941 Corresponding Weeks, 
May . May 
May : May 
May ene i May 
May by May 
May 7 fn 
June , une 
(7-day operations prevalent) 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year i Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


84.7 82.3 84.3 90.0 92.1 
89.4 92.3 96.4 99.5 see 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
85.1 81.5 85.5 84.9 80.9 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Year to Date... 68.4 78.2 89.2 67.4 79.7 86.6 92.6 
Year Average... 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 tad 
* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isglated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS ft 


Year 


Avg. 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


* NNW Dec. 


_ OU 
NNION™N 
/_ wOrwn 


Week ending May 24, 1941—85 
Week ending May 31, 1941—84 
Week ending June 7, 1941—84 


Week ending May 3, 1941—83 
Week ending May 10, 1941—84 
Week ending May 17, 1941—84 


_1t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 
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Westinghouse gearmotors shown on press rolls and extrac- 
tor roll of wet end of this paper board machine increased 
felt life 25% and improved formation and quality. 
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odern auxiliary drive increases felt life 25 


and brings important economies in production! 


FOR MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 
AND TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
SPECIFY WESTINGHOUSE: 


MOTORS AND CONTROLS 
* 
GENERATORS 


TURBINES 


SWITCHGEAR 


TRANSFORMERS 


- 
LIGHTING 


INSTRUMENTS 


Operators of an eastern paper board mill wished to improve the 
operation of their conventional felt-driven primary press rolls and 
extractor roll on the wet end of their paper board machine. 

Westinghouse engineers solved the problem by applying auxiliary 
gearmotor drives to the rolls formerly driven by the felt. Felt life was 
increased 25%, thus reducing the number of felt changes required. 
Fewer changes naturally meant considerable savings since each change 
involved about 18 man-hours of work and the loss of 4 to 6 tons 
production. And with the installation of the new drives, paper for- 
mation and quality were also greatly improved. 

This Westinghouse engineering service is the result of more than 
50 years electrical experience in co-operation with the paper industry. 
It is available to help you reduce costs, increase quality or step up 
production on any mill operation. Call your nearest Westinghouse 
office for details. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘Westinghouse - 


TIME-SAVER FOR THE PAPER INDUSTS! 


This advertisement appears in PAPER TRADE JOURNAL on June 19, 1941 
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Conductometric Analysis of Sodium Sulphite 


and Ammoniacal Pulping Liquors 


By E. R. Whittemore,' E. 


Abstract 


1. A rapid conductometric method of analyzing 
neutral sulphite pulping liquors is described. This 
method is particularly useful for dark-colored and 
turbid solutions, and reduces the errors inherent in 
the use of indicators such as phenolphthalein. 

2. A single titration of the liquors with standard 
acid solutions results in a curve from which the con- 
centrations of the main constituents may be readily 
observed. 

3. Titration with mercuric chloride and with 
barium chloride serves to determine those constitu- 
ents, sodium thiosulphate and sodium sulphate, not 
readily titrated with acid. 

4. Sodium bicarbonate and free carbon dioxide 
may be determined by a direct conductometric titra- 
tion with standard alkali. 

5. Sodium sulphite may be titrated independently, 
after removal of the sodium bicarbonate by a given 
rapid procedure. 

6. The sulphiting reaction was found to be more 
efficient at the higher concentrations of sodium car- 
bonate used in this study. 

7. Ammonium hydroxide, sulphite and bisulphite, 
may be determined by the procedure described for the 
sodium compounds. 


Conductometric titration procedures for the analy- 
sis of soda (6), nitric acid (13), kraft (12), and acid 
sulphite (11) pulping liquors have been reported pre- 
viously. Details of the apparatus and the methods of 
analysis used are described in these reports, and the 
advantages of the simple, inexpensive, direct-reading 
apparatus, as well as the convenience of determining 
a series of components in a single titration, are 
pointed out. The use of colorimetric indicators, 
which are of little value in dark-colored or turbid 
liquors and which sometimes lead to erroneous re- 
sults, as shown in the case of phenolphthalein in the 
analysis of acid sulphite liquors (11), is obviated by 
the conductometric procedure. This method also 
affords substantial savings in time and chemicals. 

A number of investigators have studied the use of 
sodium sulphite and related compounds for pulping 


: Member TAPPI, Agricultural By-Products Laboratory,? Ames, 
owa, 
? Agricultural By-Products Laboratory,’ Ames, Towa. eo aa 
*Established by the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
qeering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Towa State College. 
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coniferous and deciduous woods (1, 3, 9) and agri- 
cultural fibrous materials, such as esparto, cornstalks, 
straw, etc. (2, 4,5, 7). In these investigations sodium 
sulphite was used with and without the addition of 
other pulping reagents and various salts. The process 
is used commercially to some extent in the pulping 
of wood and is apparently applicable to the produc- 
tion of pulps from agricultural residues. Since the 
usual methods of analyzing neutral sulphite liquors 
are tedious and time-consuming, an attempt was made 
to analyze these liquors by the conductometric pro- 
cedure developed for other pulping liquors. The pres- 
sent report deals with the conductometric analysis of 
neutral sulphite pulping liquors and with some pre- 
liminary analyses of ammoniacal pulping liquors. 


Procedure 


Previous experience in this laboratory has taught 
that the interpretation of a titration curve of a mix- 
ture of materials is greatly facilitated by a prelimin- 
ary study of the curves of the separate components, 
and of their interrelationships. The reaction of the 
titrating agent with a given compound is character- 
ized by a definite (usually constant) rate of change 
in conductivity which is represented in the composite 
curve by a segment of characteristic slope. The order 
of titration of the components of a mixture is estab- 
lished, in the case of neutralization reactions, by the 
degree of dissociation of the acids or bases being 
titrated; in the case of precipitation reactions, it is 
established by the relative solubility of the preducts. 
The order of titration of the components of mixtures 
in which both neutralization and precipitation occur 
is more difficult to predict from the above constants, 
due to the difficulty of finding a common basis for 
comparison. 

The conductometric titrations of the individual 
known components of sodium sulphite liquors, 
namely, sodium hydroxide, sodium sulphite, sodium 
carbonate, sodium sulphide, sodium acetate, and 
sodium thiosulphate, have been given in the previous 
report on kraft liquors (12). 


In the present study, the following procedure was 
employed: Synthetic mixtures of the alkaline and 
acidic components most likely to be present in sodium 
sulphite liquors were titrated with acid and with 
alkali, respectively. In the previous studies on kraft 
liquor, mercuric chloride was shown to be a suitable 
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reagent for the titration of reducing sulphur com- 
pounds; therefore, the sulphite and thiosulphate ions 
were titrated with this reagent. The sulphate, sul- 
phite, and carbonate ions were precipitated with 
barium chloride and with strontium chloride singly 
and in combinations of two and three in the naturally 
alkaline, and in neutral and acid solution. The pro- 
cedures developed from this work were then applied 
to commercial neutral sulphite liquors obtained from 
wood pulping practice. Each of the liquors—i.e., cook 
liquor, leach liquor*, and black liquor—was titrated 
with acid, alkali, mercuric chloride, and barium 
chloride. A brief study, by means of conductometric 
titration, of the production of sodium sulphite from 
sodium carbonate and sulphur dioxide was also made. 
A large amount of data was obtained and studied, but 
only the more important curves and data are included 
here. * 

For comparison with the conductometric titrations, 
chemical analyses of neutral sulphite leach liquor and 
cook liquor were made in accordance with the fol- 
lowing methods’. 


NEUTRAL SULPHITE LEacH Liguor 


Total alkalinity (A) was determined by titration 
with standard sulphuric acid using methyl] orange as 
indicator. 

.* This liquor is obtained by leaching the ash resulting from incinera- 
tion of black liquor. The cook liquor is prepared by sulphiting the 


leach liquor. 
* Procedures used by one of the authors in commercial mill practice. 
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MILLIAMPERES CONDUCTIVITY 


Sodium sulphite plus sodium thiosulphate (B) was 
determined iodometrically in acid solution after pre- 
cipitation of the sulphide with ammoniacal zinc 
chloride. 

Sodium thiosulphate (C) was determined on a sec- 
ond portion of the acidified, sulphide-free solution as 
in B, after precipitation of the sulphite with stron- 
tium chloride. 

Sodium sulphite (D) was calculated as the differ- 
ence between the values of B and C. 

Sodium sulphide (F) was determined by sub- 
tracting the value for sulphite plus thiosulphate (B) 
from the iodometric titration (E) of the total reduc- 
ing compounds (sulphite plus sulphide plus _thio- 
sulphate). 

Sodium hydroxide (G) was determined by titra- 
tion with standard acid using methyl orange as indi- 
cator, after precipitation of the carbonate and sul- 
phite with barium chloride, and subtracting the value 
for sodium sulphide. 

Sodium carbonate (H) was determined by sub- 
tracting the value for sodium hydroxide plus sodium 
sulphide plus half the value for sodium sulphite from 
the total alkalinity (A). 

NEUTRAL SULPHITE Cook LIQUOR 

Sodium bicarbonate (1) was determined by acidi- 
fying a portion of the original solution with a 
definite small amount of standard acid, boiling for 
three minutes, cooling to room temperature, and 
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Conductometric Acid Titrations of Kraft and Neutral Sulphite Cook Liquors, and of Sodium Silicate. 
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back-titrating with standard base, using phenolphtha- 
lein as the indicator. 

Sodium sulphite (J) was determined by titration 
with standard acid of the solution from I, using 
thymol blue as the indicator. 

Sodium thiosulphate (E) was determined iodo- 
metrically on the solution from J. The value for 
sodium thiosulphate was obtained by subtracting the 
sulphite value from the iodine titration. 

Sodium sulphate was determined by the usual 
gravimetric precipitation with barium chloride after 
boiling with hydrochloric acid and filtering. 


Data and Discussion 


The components of commercial sodium sulphite 
liquors are the same as those of kraft liquors, al- 
though the relative proportions are different. There- 
fore Curve 1 of Fig. 1, reproduced from the report 
on the conductometric analysis of kraft liquor (12) 
is included here to show the order in which the vari- 
ous components are titrated by acid. Sodium 
bisulphite, sodium thiosulphate, and sodium sulphate 
are not titrated conductometrically with acid. 

Sodium silicate is present in small amounts in all 
commercial alkaline pulping liquors, and it was found 
that this constituent can be titrated conductometri- 
cally with hydrochloric acid (Curve 2 of Fig. 1). In 
the titration curve for the neutral sulphite mixture 
the first sodium ion of the silicate appears between 
the sodium sulphide and sodium carbonate segments, 
and the second between the sodium sulphite and 
sodium bicarbonate segments. 


Cook Liquor 
In the titration curves of these complex mixtures 
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Conductometric Titrations of Neutral Sulphite Cook Liquors with Alkali and with Mercuric Chloride. 





NEUTRAL SULPHITE 
COOK LIQUOR 
1610, 2.5 C.C. 


PCC 
ee te 


1234867890 
C.C. N.0.10 H6CL 
CURVE 6. 


it has been found that the dominance in quantity of 
material and in the degree of ionization of constitu- 
ents whose position is at either end of the curve 
tends to alter the entire curve in the direction of those 
constituents, increasing the steepness of the slopes 
at that end of the curve and accentuating the sharp- 
ness of the intersections. The titration of commercial 
sodium sulphite liquor is shown in Curve 3 of Fig. 1. 
Here it may be seen that sodium sulphite predomi- 
nates, and that the segment showing the bicarbonate 
titration has a slope less steep than usual (see Curve 
1). The addition to this liquor of a known excess 
of sodium hydroxide, over the amount necessary 
to neutralize the bicarbonate present (Curve 4 of 
Fig. 1), gives a check on bicarbonate, as indicated by 
the relatively shorter segment representing the 
amount of sodium hydroxide actually added as well 
as by the quantity of carbonate and bicarbonate 
formed. The difference between the acid titration of 
the original liquor and that of the corresponding 
curve segment of the liquor to which sodium hydrox- 
ide was added, as shown by an increase in sodium 
carbonate, is due to the presence of free carbon 
dioxide in the liquor. 

A direct titration of commercial neutral sulphite 
liquor with sodium hydroxide (Curve 5 of Fig. 2) 
indicates the acidic constituents present, including 
sodium bicarbonate and free carbon dioxide. The 
appearance of the pink color due to the phenolphtha- 
lein is represented at P, the cherry red color at R, 
and the dark red, which corresponds to the true 
neutralization point, at DR. 

Difficulty was experienced in relating the conduc- 
tometric acid titration of commercial neutral sulphite 
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cook liquor with the chemical analysis of this same 
liquor as outlined above, due to the free carbon 
dioxide present. The chemical procedure for the 
sulphite (J) and bicarbonate (1) determinations was 
therefore followed conductometically for direct com- 
parison, as indicated in Table I. It was noted that the 
phenolphthalein end point in the titration with alkali 
(sodium hydroxide) was short of the true end point, 
the titration being similar to that shown in Curve 5. 
In the subsequent titration with acid (sulphuric 
acid), the segments representing the excess sodium 
hydroxide, carbonate formed from bicarbonate, sul- 
phite, and the bicarbonate were very distinctly shown, 
the titration curve being similar to Curve 4. These 
results show, apparently, that the free carbon dioxide 
was not removed entirely in this procedure. 

The data in Table I show fairly good agreement 
between the chemical and conductometric methods of 
analysis of the neutral sulphite cook liquor. The 
sodium thiosulphate and sodium sulphate were de- 
termined in separate aliquots of the original liquor, 
by titrating with mercuric chloride and barium 
chloride, respectively. 

The conductometric titration of neutral sulphite 
cook liquor with barium chloride gave the sum of 
the sulphate, sulphite and carbonate contents, but the 
curve obtained did not show dependable distinctions 
between these individual constituents. After precipi- 
tating the carbonate, sulphite and sulphate of a neu- 
tral sulphite liquor with barium chloride, it was 
found to be impracticable to determine the unpre- 
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TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF. CONDUCTOMETRIC AND 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF NEUTRAL 
SULPHITE LIQUORS* 
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~* All figures expressed as sodium carbonate. 

(a) Absent, or present only in insignificant amounts. 

(b) Amounts too small in comparison with other constituents to be 
easily apparent in the titration curve. 
cipitated constituents with the ammeter available, due 
to the high total conductance of the solution. The 
titration of neutral sulphite cook liquor with mer- 
curic chloride, as shown in Curve 6, serves to indicate 
the thiosulphate present. In the presence of sodium 
sulphite the curve continues to rise, instead of drop- 
ping, beyond the thiosulphate end point. The end 
point in the curve is therefore taken as the first dis- 
tinct deviation from the steep initial slope which is 
due to the liberation of hydrochloric acid in the 
formation of the 2HgS*HgCl complex (12). 
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Conductometric Acid Titrations of Ammonia and Ammonium Salts. 


LeEAcH LIQUOR 


The direct hydrochloric acid titration of com- 
mercial neutral sulphite leach liquor (Curve 7 of 
Fig. 3) shows that it contains principally sodium 
carbonate, although small amounts of other con- 
stituents were present, as indicated by the irregu- 
larity of the curve. The addition of an excess of 
sodium hydroxide to this leach liquor, followed by 
titration with standard acid, gave a curve with more 
accentuated intersections. In other respects titration 
of the leach liquor gave curves similar to those ob- 
tained with the cook liquor. Good agreement was 
obtained between the conductometric and chemical 
analyses of the leach liquor, as shown in Table I. 


Biack Liquor 


The hydrochloric acid titration of commercial 
neutral sulphite black liquor (Curve 8 of Fig. 3) 
indicates small residues of sodium sulphide, sodium 
sulphite, sodium bicarbonate, sodium acetate and 
sodium salts of other organic compounds. The addi- 
tion of a known excess of sodium hydroxide (Curve 
9 of Fig. 3) gives a sharper separation of the seg- 
ments representing the various constituents present. 
The addition of known amounts of sodium sulphite, 
sodium carbonate, or sodium acetate, however, dis- 
turbed the ionic equilibrium of the black liquor, re- 
sulting in sudden odd breaks in the conductometric 
titration curve. 
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SULPHITING REACTION 


Studies were conducted on the reaction of sul- 
phiting sodium carbonate. The conductometric titra- 
tion of sodium carbonate with sulphurous acid is 
shown in Curve 10 of Fig. 3. Evidently both sodium 
bicarbonate and sodium bisulphite are formed during 
the first interval along a sharply decreasing con- 
ductivity curve, through a buffered end pvuint con- 
trolled by equilibrium conditions; then sodium bi- 
sulphite and free carbon dioxide form along a less 
sharply descending slope to a final buffered end 
point followed by the steeply ascending slope of ex- 
cess sulphurous acid. 

In a second study, 0.01 normal, 0.10 normal, and 
normal sodium carbonate solutions were sulphited 
with less than equivalent amounts of sulphur dioxide 
and the resulting liquors were titrated conducto- 
metrically with standard hydrochloric acid. The ti- 
tration curves indicated that sodium sulphite as such 
was not apparent in the 0.01 normal solutions, that 
it was formed in small amounts in the 0.10 normal 
solutions, and that it was the main product in the 
normal solutions. These results showed that ionic 
equilibria play an important role in sulphiting and 
that the production of sodium sulphite is favored in 
solutions having relatively high concentrations of 
sodium carbonate. 


RECOMMENDED METHODS 
No rigid scheme of neutral sulphite liquor analysis 
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is given in this report. Although the general compo- 
sitions of the liquors are quite similar for any one 
pulping process, they will vary somewhat among dif- 
ferent mills. The slopes and shapes of the con- 
ductometric titration curves will thus be somewhat 
different for the various pulping liquors. After pre- 
liminary titration curves for each liquor are carefully 
established, however, there should be no difficulty in 
following normal variations in the concentrations of 
the various liquor constituents by the rapid conducto- 
metric methods. These methods, covering the major 
constituents present in neutral sulphite liquors, are 
outlined below. 

Total alkalinity ma 
with standard acid. The curve shows characteristic 
segments for hydroxide, silicate, carbonate, sulphide, 
sulphite, bicarbonate, and acetate. Each component 
may be calculated from its required equivalent of 
the standard acid, as determined from the curve. 


Sodium sulphite can be determined independently 
by acidifying the sample, boiling three minutes, cool- 
ing quickly, neutralizing with standard sodium hy- 
droxide, and then titrating with standard acid. The 
curve obtained indicates the titration of sodium sul- 
phite to bisulphite. 

Sodium sulphide in small amounts may be deter- 
mined conductometrically in slightly acid solution by 
precipitation with lead nitrate. Larger amounts are 
shown distinctly in the total alkalinity curve. 

Sodium thiosulphate may be determined by con- 
ductometric titration with mercuric chloride in the 
slightly acid solution from the total alkalinity titra- 
tion. 

Sodium sulphate may be determined rapidly by 
titrating an’ acidified and boiled sample with barium 
chloride, allowing sufficient time for the reaction to 
reach equilibrium following each addition of barium 
chloride. 


Sodium bicarbonate and free carbon dioxide may 
be determined conductometrically by titration with 
standard alkali. 

These methods have the advantage of avoiding the 
errors due to masked color changes as well as those 
inherent in certain indicators. 


AMMONIACAL Liguors 


Pulping with ammonium hydroxide and with am- 
monium sulphite and bisulphite has received a con- 
siderable amount of attention in recent years (8, 10). 
The conductometric titration of the principal am- 
monium salts which would be present in the pulping 
and waste liquor is therefore included in this paper, 
and the results are shown in the curves of Fig. 4. 

Ammonium hydroxide titrated conductometrically 
with hydrochloric acid (Curve 11) gives a straight 
line ascending curve and a sharp end point followed 
by the steeper slope of excess acid. Ammonium car- 
bonate, Curve 12, is titrated to ammonium bicar- 
bonate along a sharply ascending slope to a sharp 
end point, then ammonium bicarbonate titrates along 
a flatter slope to a sharp end point followed by the 
steep final slope of excess acid. Ammonium sulphite, 
Curve 13, is titrated to ammonium bisulphite along a 
descending straight line slope to a sharp intersection 
with the steep slope of excess acid. Ammonium bi- 
sulphite, like sodium bisulphite, cannot be titrated 
conductometrically with hydrochloric acid. The titra- 
tion of ammonium acetate, Curve 14, with hydro- 
chloric acid is very similar to that of sodium acetate, 
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be determined by titration’ 


an ascending slope to a buffered end point that can be 
read at the intersection of the projected slopes. 
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Goes With National Paper Products Co. 


‘CarTHAGE, N. Y., June 15, 1941—Announcement 
is made here of the appointment of Ernest A. Loyst 
as superintendent of the National Paper Products 
Company, a branch of the Crown-Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, to succeed G. Elmer Emigh. The latter resigned 
recently in order to take a similar position with the 
Frost-White Paper Company, Inc., at Salisbury Mills, 
N. Y. Mr. Loyst has been connected with the paper 
industry for about thirty years and came to this 
section from Canada. For a number of years he was 
connected with the old tissue manufacturing plant of 
Ball Brothers which was later taken over by the Na- 
tional Paper Products Company, Last winter he re- 
ceived an emblem in appreciation of twenty-five years 
of continuous service with the concern. 
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Lubricating Papermaking Machinery’ 


By T. E. Dial? 


Abstract 


The problems of lubricating papermaking machin- 
ery do not apply exclusively to modern machines. 
Correct lubrication, however, became more important 
as operating speeds were increased, higher tempera- 
tures were utilized, and production demands became 
greater. 

The life of a bearing may be shortened by micro- 
scopic injury to the bearing surfaces or moving 
parts. Water or water vapor, chemicals, and high 


temperatures may cause premature bearing failure 
unless the lubricant is properly selected and applied. 

The correct lubricant must be applied to bearings 
in the right place and in the right way. 


In discussing the lubrication of modern paper- 
making equipment, our attention will be centered 
upon a few of the problems that have developed on 
some of the recently installed modern paper ma- 
chines. The problems to be discussed do not apply 
exclusively to modern machinery, for these prob- 
lems, in one form or another have been with us for 
many years. It is a fact, however, that as greater 
machine production was demanded, as operating 
speeds were increased, as machines were widened, 
and as driers were heated to higher temperatures, 
failure of lubrication assumed greater importance. 


Drier Section 


One point of particular importance is the lubrica- 
tion of the drier section. On modern machines any 
deficiency of drier lubrication is quite apt to cost 
considerable in terms of lost production, high mainte- 
nance, or excessive power demand. 


Drier expansion on a wide or a hot modern machine 
is greater than on an old narrow one, hence on the 
newer machines greater provision for movement of 
front-end journals is necessary. Misalignment due to 
warpage of unevenly heated driers is greater and 
must be compensated for. This end-play and mis- 
alignment may be absorbed by certain types of anti- 
friction bearings, in which case the bearings may be 
mounted in rigid housings on both the front and back 
of the machine. On the other hand, plain bearings or 
antifriction bearings that do not compensate for end- 
play or warpage are mounted on the front side in 
housings that change position in order to adjust for 
expansion and misalignment of the drier rolls. One 
design of housing is mounted on a ball and socket 
base, another is mounted on vertical toggle levers, that 
rock back and forth, and still another on vertical lami- 
nated flat springs that flex as the driers expand or 
contract with changes of temperature. 

The method of bearing suspension and the method 
of taking care of expansion influences the design of 
seals used to retain oil in the bearings and to exclude 
dirt and moisture. The performance of the seals is 
an important factor in the lubrication of drier bear- 
ings, for this determines the volume of oil that can 
successfully be fed to each bearing without pro- 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
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hibitive leakage. Where oil feeds are meager laby- 
rinth seals machined on both roll neck and housing 
have been used. Where more liberal needs are de- 
sired, piston-ring seals, garter-spring packings, and 
annular-ring seals have been employed. An annular- 
ring seal is a special form of labyrinth seal. Two 
or three annular rings are machined on the side of a 
collar which revolve with the roll neck. These rings 
fit into corresponding slots which are machined in 
the side of the housing and seal against leakage. The 
slots are deep enough and the rings project far 
enough to permit end-play of the roll neck without 
breaking the seal. 


The drier bearings of recently installed machines 
have in most cases been lubricated by oil circulation. 
One manufacturer of circulation equipment designs 
its drier lubricating systems to supply a feed of 1 
quart of oil per bearing per minute. Whether or not 
this liberal feed is actually used in operation depends 
upon the efficiency of the bearing seals. Some drier 
circulation systems may be operated with a limited 
drop feed of oil to each bearing and others may 
utilize the full flood of oil. In either event, the oil 
may immediately drain from the bearing housings, 
as is often the case when antifriction bearings are 
employed or may linger for some time in a reservoir 
in the bottom of each housing, as is usual when rings, 
chains, or collars are used to distribute the oil to the 
roll necks. 


In the lubrication of any drier bearing, the oper- 
ating temperature is the really important factor, be- 
cause heat affects petroleum oils both physically and 
chemically. Physically, it thins the body of an oil 
and decreases its ability to separate loaded rubbing 
surfaces. Chemically, it accelerated oxidation, which 
leads first to the formation of gummy substances or 
varnishes and second to the formation of solid de- 
posits and carbon. The higher the temperature, the 
more rapid the rate of oxidation and the more trou- 
blesome the deposits. Modern machines often operate 
with fairly high-pressure steam in the driers and 
with steam temperatures as high as 300 deg. F. This 
is particularly true on machines producing paper- 
board and other heavy types of paper. Actual tem- 
peratures have been taken showing that the oil leav- 
ing the bearing is within 28 deg. F. of the steam 
temperature in the driers. 

Moisture may be another factor that affects lubrica- 
tion in drier circulation systems although water does 
not usually cause difficulty when oil temperature is 
higher than 212 deg. F. Highly refined oils and pure 
water do not remain permanently mixed; but when 
impurities are present, the impurities often act as 
emulsifiers and cause the formation of stringy slimy 
deposits. Dust and lint may act as emulsifiers but, 
in a drier circulation system, oxidized oil is the most 
active impurity. Oxidized oil mixes easily and per- 
manently with moisture and forms sludge. 

In circulation systems with small pipes and small 
orifices, deposits may clog sight-feed fittings making 
it difficult to maintain uniform and consistent oil 
flow. In extreme cases, pipes may become plugged, 
thereby completely cutting off the feeds. Deposits in 
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the bearings interfere with the proper distribution of 
the oil by clogging oil grooves and oilways, or by 
preventing the free rotation of oil rings and chains. 
Deposits greatly increase the probability of leakage 
from the bearings. Such conditions often cause dirty 
machine frames and oily drier felts. 

Eventually gum and carbon build up in the hous- 
ings and enter between rubbing surfaces, with a ‘re- 
sulting increase of friction in the bearings. Addi- 
tional power is then required, expending itself in 
overcoming friction, heating and wearing the costly 
rubbing surfaces. Worn bearings and scored roll 
necks must sooner or later be repaired or replaced, 
thus involving a charge for maintenance and perhaps 
a loss of production. It sometimes happens that bear- 
ings and piping become so fouled with deposits that 
the machine must shut down while the entire oiling 
system is overhauled. Piping must be dismantled 
and the bearing housings cleaned with caustics, sol- 
vents, scrapers, and steam jets. In addition to the 
labor cost and lost machine time, a cleaning job of 
this kind may necessitate a new batch of lubricating 
oil (perhaps several thousand gallons), and may do 
some damage to drier felts. To prevent harmful 
deposits in a drier circulation system, the oil must 
be fitted for the service, and the system, including 
the bearings, should be designed and constructed to 
minimize abuse of the oil. 

All petroleum oils are composed basically of car- 
bon and hydrogen, united together in many different 
combinations. Some of these courbinations are so 


tightly formed that they are highly resistant to 
chemical change of any kind. Others are so loosely 
united that oxygen and impurities are readily ab- 


sorbed. These unstable elements are largely respon- 
sible for the formation of deposits. The oil refiner 
in producing oils of maximum stability strives to 
eliminate the weaker elements as well as to remove 
all foreign impurities, such as sulphur, earth salts, 
etc. The degree to which these weaker elements 
have been eliminated, determines the ability of an oil 
to withstand months, and perhaps years, of circula- 
tion through hot bearings and to resist to a maximum 
degree oxidation, thickening, gumming, and car- 
bonization throughout this period of service. 

Modern petroleum technology has progressed to 
the point where oil can be manufactured to success- 
fully resist even the severe service of some types of 
drier systems. Attention to the design and opera- 
tion of the system, however, greatly increases the 
factor of safety and greatly decreases the cost of 
lubrication. 


In some of the more recent drier systems where 
high temperature steam is used, the temperature of 
the oil in the bearings has been higher than ordinary 
petroleum oils have been able to long withstand. 
Moreover, the amount of spraying and the area of 
surface over which the oil flows in draining to the 
return headers has aggravated this oxidizing tend- 
ency. To meet such severe conditions, it may be 
necessary at the refinery to add chemical constituents 
to the lubricant. These additives protect the oil from 
attack by oxygen and, under the most severe condi- 
tions of operation, make it possible to keep the oil in 
service for long periods of time with very little 
oxidation and with practically no formation of de- 
posits. 

Hydrocarbons that oxidize easily are prone to 
emulsify. Therefore, by removing the elements that 
unite easily with oxygen, an oil is improved from a 
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demulsibility standpoint; and, by adding inhibitors 
to protect the oil from oxidation while in service, 
the formation of impurities is minimized and the 
oil maintains its original ability to separate quickly 
and completely from moisture. 

Although lubricating oils may be manufactured to 
possess maximum stability and may incorporate addi- 
tives that minimize oxidation during service, never- 
theless, it is unavoidable that high temperature and 
excessive exposure to air and to water will eventually 
cause deterioration, All possible steps should be 
taken in drier systems to keep the oil cool and to sub- 
ject it to minimum spraying and to minimum agita- 
tion with water if present. 

Where the oil is fed drop by drop to the roll necks, 
it is probable that the oil is heated to roll-neck tem- 
perature and that thin films are exposed to extensive 
contact with air. Under such conditions, oxidation 
and deposits are to be expected. When the oil is 
supplied by rings from a reservoir in the bottom of 
the bearing, the oil in the reservoir is heated almost 
to roll-neck temperature, and in such cases it is not 
unusual to find oxidation and deposits. A continued 
circulation of oil over the roll necks of plain or ring- 
oiled bearings, tends to cool the bearings and to heat 
the oil. The degree of heating depends on the volume 
ot oil fed and on the method of draining the oil. If 
some of the oil is trapped in the base (as is customary 
in ring, chain, or collar bearings), heat from the 
hot roll neck may cause oxidation; however, the 
more liberal the flow of cool oil, the lower the rate 
of oxidation. 

Where seals ieak and do not permit a liberal flow 
on top of a roll neck, it is often possible to feed a 
stream of oil into one side of a ring-oiling reservoir 
and to drain from an overflow at the other side, 
then depending upon the rings alone to feed oil to 
the roll necks. Where efficient seals prevent leakage, 
and permit a liberal flow of cool oil to the top of 
the roll necks, and where the oil is drained im- 
mediately and completely from the bottom of the 
bearing housings, there should be practically no de- 
posits. A dry-sump housing of this design is suitable 
for either antifriction bearings or bearings of plain 
sleeve type. In either case, the continuous flow of 
clean, cool oil flushes away any dirt that may find 
its way into the bearings, cools the bearing parts as 
well as lubricates them. 

Dry-sump bearings are ideal in most respects, but 
they have one possible disadvantage as compared to 
those of the reservoir type, namely, in the event of 
failure of the circulation system, it becomes neces- 
sary to sooner or later shut down the paper machine. 
There is only a remote possibility, however, that such 
a failure will occur in a properly designed circula- 
tion system; hence, this matter is probably more 
imaginary than real. One method of safeguarding 
against this possible failure of oil supply is to incor- 
porate a small wick-feed reservoir in the feed line 
to each bearing. As long as the oil flows continu- 
ously, the wick-feed reservoir remains full and spills 
over to flood the bearing. If the flow ceases, how- 
ever, the oil in the wick reservoir then feeds drop by 
drop through wicks to the bearing. 

In a circulation system, it is desirable that the 
flow of oil wash all dirt, water, sediment, etc., out 
of the bearings. This necessitates free drainage, with 
perhaps two drains, one drain from each end of a 
bearing housing and provision for removing objec- 
tionable material from the oil before pumping it again 
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to the bearings. This material may consist of solid 
matter, such as paper lint, pipe scale, and carbonized 
oil, or it may consist of water, slime, and emulsions. 
Moreover, sooner or later some oxidation will take 
place. Local conditions then determine whether the 
oxidized oil remains in solution in the oil or whether 
it precipitates out as solid particles of sludge. In any 
event, if the oil is to be kept in best possible condi- 
tion, equipment should be provided to remove solid 
particles, water, emulsions, and oxidized oil. That 
the cost of such equipment is justified is evidenced 
by the fact that circulation systems on some of the 
modern paper machines have capacities as high as 
10,000 gallons or better and the replacement value 
ot this amount of oil warrants a considerable in- 
vestment to extend its life. Impurities serve to ac- 
celerate further oxidation and thus create additional 
impurities. Because this action is progressive, it is 
less difficult to prevent the condition than it is to 
correct it after the oil is badly contaminated. 

The basic principles of filtering and reconditioning 
are well understood by mill operators. Water and 
heavy sediment are removed by gravity settling, or 
by the use of a centrifuge. Finely suspended solids 
may be removed by filtering through cloth, clay or 
other porous material or by centrifuging. Modern cir- 
culation systems utilize the same general filtering prin- 
ciples that have been used for many years, but with 
improved equipment. In many modern systems, the 
various reservoirs, pumps, tanks, filters, motors, con- 
trols, etc., are all combined in a single assembly unit. 

A comparatively recent adaptation of an old idea 
to a new use is found in the clay or activated-earth 
filter. For many years fullers earth has been used 
in oil refineries to remove color and unstable hydro- 
carbons from high-quality lubricating oils. This 
clay, when properly used, has the ability to remove 
unsaturated hydrocarbons so completely that it also 
removes inhibitors and additives that may have been 
deliberately added to an oil to impart specifically 
required properties. Therefore, clay filters in cir- 
culation systems of paper mills may or may not be 
successful, depending upon the type of oil that is 
treated. When considering such filters the advice of 
a lubrication engineer should be secured. 


While on the subject of oil reclamation, we might 
consider one or two points relative to the operation 
of a filtering system. The oil temperature at the 
filter or centrifuge has considerable influence on the 
service secured from a batch of oil. Often, in order 
to pass a maximum amount of oil through a filter, 
the oil is first heated and thereby thinned so that it 
may be processed faster. Such heating speeds up 
the removal of insoluble solid impurities but causes 
the warmed oil to dissolve much otherwise insoluble 
material. Thus, a greater percentage of impurities 
passes through the filter, only to precipitate elsewhere 
in the system when the oil cools. Best results are 
secured when the oil is filtered in a cool condition, 
at which time a minimum of sludge is in solution and 
a maximum of filterable solids is in suspension. Fil- 
tration is slower, but more complete clean-up results. 

Another point of importance in the operation of a 
circulation system is the quantity of oil maintained 
in the tanks. The level of oil in tanks and reservoirs 
is sometimes permitted to run low, in fact, cases have 
been noted where reservoirs have been partly filled 
with water to reduce the quantity of oil required to 
operate the system. With a full reservoir of oil, 
there is ample time and opportunity for the oil to 
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cool and for both solubles and insolubles to pre- 
cipitate. There is time also for water to separate 
and to settle. When reservoirs are only partly filled 
each gallon of oil must be circulated oftener. Since 
it must pass through the bearings more often, it 
naturally is subjected to more severe service, al- 
though it receives less efficient purification. If water 
is present, less is removed; hence there is greater 
probability of emulsions. In addition, less soluble 
material is removed; hence, there is more sludge 
precipitated at the cool parts of the system. Less 
insoluble material is removed; hence, there is greater 
danger of carbonization in the bearings and more 
rapid additional oxidation of good oil. A system 
filled to the ‘correct level will permit the oil to de- 
liver its best service. 


GEARS 


Modern practice on high-speed paper machines 
tends toward the use of precision-cut drier-drive 
gears, carefully balanced for high operating speeds. 
These gears are often enclosed in oiltight housings 
and are lubricated from the same circulation system 
that takes care of the drier bearings; in fact, the 
gears usually are oiled by the overflow from the 
bearings. In one design the oil from back-side drier 
bearings drains into troughs cast in the gear hous- 
ings, and the gear teeth dip into these troughs. Splash 
and drip from the gears drains to the bottom of the 
housings, thence to an oil sump in the basement. 

When used for both drier bearings and drier gears, 
the oil in the circulation system receives severe serv- 
ice because of water contamination. The hot air 
under a drier hood is saturated with moisture which 
enters the bearing and gear housing. The bearings 
are fairly hot and, although condensation may occur 
inside the housings, the contamination may not be 
serious. On the other hand, the gear cases are com- 
paratively cool. The space inside these cases can 
accommodate a considerable volume of moisture- 
laden air, and the iron housings constitute a large 
area of condensation surface. It is natural to en- 
counter water in the oil returning from such a 
drier section. Provision should be made to remove 
and if possible prevent this contamination, otherwise 
emulsions form and clog pipes and oilways. 

The design of the system and the manner of its 
operation are quite as important as the character of 
the oil used. In other words, the ability of an oil 
to separate quickly and completely from water can 
be nullified by a poor system and by improper opera- 
tion. Oxidation and the resulting sludge, either 
soluble or insoluble, cause an oil to lose its ability to 
separate from water. Filters, coolers, centrifuges, 
liberal circulation and full oil reservoirs are the 
means of minimizing oxidation. Even though an oil 
has a rapid rate of separation, the element of time 
is still an important factor in settling the water. The 
longer the oil is at rest in a reservoir, the more com- 
plete the separation, hence the advisability of a large 
oil capacity and of keeping tanks filled to proper 
levels. 

As machines have increased in speed, it has been 
necessary to devote more attention to smoother and 
quieter operation of drier drives. Gears have been 
improved in accuracy of machining and aligning and 
on several recently built machines the driers have 
been driven by silent chain instead of gears. A wide, 
endless, silent chain progressively engages the vari- 
ous drier sprockets of each drier section, then returns 
by way of idler sprockets in the basement. The 
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chains, in turn, are driven by small sprockets at the 
end of each drier section. Chains and sprockets are 
enclosed in small, compact cast iron cases ; hence, the 
back of the machine is reasonably free from en- 
cumbering mechanism. This makes it possible for 
machine operators to reach the paper from either 
side of the machine. 


SILENT CHAINS 


The silent chains are lubricated by a copious feed 
of oil, sprayed on at one or more points in the drier 
drive. A pressure pump continuously circulates the 
oil to the chain, whence it drains through the hous- 
ings to a sump to be filtered and perhaps cooled 
before being circulated again by the pump. The load 
on the chain is normal and the speed is moderate for 
this type of chain; however, lubrication is of major 
importance because of the innumerable tightly 
pressed rubbing surfaces, each of which must be kept 
free to move, and each of which must be protected 
from wear. Restriction of free movement tends to 
break the links as the chain circles the sprockets, 
and wear of pins or bushings causes a corresponding 
increase of chain length and of its pitch. Increased 
total length requires readjustment of idler sprockets. 
Increased pitch of links results in reduction of tooth 
contact area and so increases the unit pressure and 
wear on tooth surfaces. This is because the circular 
pitch of sprockets is fixed, hence, any increase of 
chain pitch makes it necessary for the chain to ride 
higher on the face of each sprocket tooth, thereby 
carrying the load more and more on the outer ends 
of the teeth. If the elongation of pitch is great 
enough, the chain tends to ride completely over the 
tops of the teeth. : 

It is necessary, of course, that the oil used for 

these chains possess sufficient film strength to with- 
stand the bearing pressures between chain surfaces, 
but it is of equal importance that the oil should be 
able to quickly and completely penetrate to the snugly 
fitted interior surfaces between links and pins. Oil 
too light in body fails to maintain adequate films 
under the existing pressures; and oil too heavy in 
body fails to penetrate to the rubbing surfaces. 
_ Because of the method of application (spray or 
jet), and because of the large total chain surface, 
the oil is exposed to air (oxygen) much more than 
is the case in other types of drier drives. Oxidation 
and the resulting accumulation of sludge may be a 
problem when unsuitable oils are used. These con- 
ditions require an oil of more than ordinary stability 
—an oil treated in manufacture to minimize or elim- 
inate chemical reaction with oxygen. 

Accumulations of water vapor and condensed 
moisture within chain cases have caused emulsions in 
the oil, or have caused rusting, corrosion and sticking 
of rubbing surfaces between links. Actual cases of 
up to 16 gallons of water per day have been noted. 
Emulsions can be minimized by the use of an oil 
highly resistant to this action and by prompt and 
adequate removal of water by suitable equipment. To 
some extent, oil character and quality can offset 
rusting of the steel parts. A liberal supply of oil 
of the type that can penetrate between closely ad- 
justed surfaces will flush out the water and will 
maintain protective films on the surfaces. However, 
where this problem exists, it is usually advisable to 
eliminate or remove the water vapor before it con- 
denses and mixes with the oil. Ventilated chain 
cases may correct this condition without seriously in- 
creasing the oxidation of highly stable oil. : 
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REDUCTION GEARS 


The high speeds of modern machines have neces- 
siated considerable improvements in backstand gears. 
Current gears are completely enclosed in rigid, oil- 
tight cases and are usually mounted in antifriction 
bearings. Loads and stresses are far heavier than 
was customary a few years ago, thus requiring closer 
fits and alignments, more accurate machining, strong- 
er and harder metals for gear teeth, more effective 
lubricants, closer supervision, and a more careful 
analysis of conditions that cause gear tooth failures. 


Backstands incorporate plain spur gears, helical 
gears, bevel gears, and occasionally hypoid gears. 
These different types of gears have one feature in 
common, the contact between meshing teeth is always 
a line that sweeps across the working faces of the 
teeth as meshing proceeds. The manner in which 
slide and roll combine on the working surfaces of 
the teeth has a great deal to do with the efficiency 
of lubrication and with the success or failure of the 
tooth surfaces. For hypoid gears the slide is much 
more severe than for spurs, bevels, and helicals. 

Gears seldom fail because of actual breakage of 
teeth, but do frequently fail because of destruction 
of the rubbing surfaces. Sometimes surface failure 
is directly attributable to deficiencies of lubrication, 
but often lubrication is in no way responsible; in 
fact, lubrication may be highly efficient and even so, 
tooth surfaces may still be ruined because of over- 
loading, shock, abrasives, chips, improper alignment, 
or poor mechanical condition. 

Over a long period of time with correct lubrica- 
tion, normal wear smooths the rubbing surfaces and 
work hardens them to a polish, although the polishing 
action may not be uniform over the entire working 
surface of the teeth. Above the pitch line on both 
driving and driven gears, both slide and roll prog- 
ress in the same direction. Experience has shown 
that under these conditions there is a tendency to 
smooth the rubbing surfaces with consequent de- 
crease of friction and wear. On the other hand, be- 
low the pitch line the direction of slide is opposed 
to the direction of roll, and there is a tendency to 
roughen the rubbing surfaces, with consequent in- 
crease of friction and wear. This action is most 
noticeable on driving gears and particularly on small 
pinions with comparatively few teeth among which 
to distribute the wear. The amount and rapidity of 
wear depends directly on two major items, the degree 
of lubrication provided, and the hardness of the gear 
tooth surfaces. 


Pitting is a common form of tooth surface failure. 
It is due, not to failure of lubrication but to fatigue 
and consequent failure of the metal under repeated 
compressive stresses. Even a highly finished gear 
tooth always shows irregularities which stand out 
under a microscope as minute high spots on the sur- 
faces of the teeth. In the operation of new gears 
the load on the teeth is not uniformly distributed over 
the entire working surface, but is concentrated on 
these many high spots, thus producing heavy localized 
stresses which may puncture the oil film. 


The effect of these intense local pressures on the 
lubricating oil film is most destructive at or near the 
pitch line, inasmuch as on the pitch line there is 
momentarily no sliding action between the teeth and, 
therefore, little tendency to create a film in this im- 
portant area. Moreover, when contact is near the 
pitch line, tooth pressure is high, and the deflection 
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of the teeth is a minimum. The consequent rigidity 
deprives the teeth of flexibility for absorbing shock 
or impact. The heavy localized stresses in the metal 
are repeated at each revolution until eventually sur- 
face and subsurface fatigue causes minute particles 
of metal to break away, leaving small pits where the 
high points had been. Each pit slightly reduces the 
area of active tooth surface and if pitting becomes 
serious, the reduced area of rubbing surface may be 
insufficient to carry the load without excessive wear 
and destruction of these surfaces. 


On the other hand, due to surface irregularities 
on new gears, considerable pitting may occur, but 
only until the gears have been “run in”, When the 
high spots have been eliminated, further pitting may 
cease and normal wear may ultimately polish the sur- 
faces to a smooth unbroken finish. This sort of tem- 
porary or corrective pitting often occurs on excep- 
tionally wide gears. 

Corrective or incipient pitting of new gears is 
sometimes prevented by lapping with mild abrasive at 
the manufacturer’s plant; or, in the industrial plant, 
by the temporary use of extreme-pressure lubricants. 
Until the high points have been smoothed off, the 
possibility of pressure-welding is minimized by the 
extreme-pressure characteristics of the oil. After 
surfaces are run-in, further use of extreme-pressure 
oil is no longer required and in most cases is inad- 
visable. 

Where pitting does not correct itself, but becomes 
progressively worse, the only remedy may be to de- 
crease the load on the gears and thus to reduce the 
localized stresses below the endurance limit of the 
metal. With respect to the load that can be success- 
fully carried, much depends upon the metal used in 
the gears and on the heat treatment of that metal. 
The use of alloys and heat treatments which permit 
more accurate machining, or which yield improved 
surface finish, make it possible to carry heavier loads 
on the gear teeth. 

Scoring is a frequent cause of tooth failure. It is a 
gouging action whereby the rubbing surface of a 
tooth is cut or grooved by small snags on the sur- 
faces of the meshing tooth. The usual conception of 
scoring is that it is caused by conditions too severe 
to be corrected by lubricants. It occurs when the 
lubricating oil film is punctured because of rough 
finish, sharp corners, badly pitted surfaces, incorrect 
meshing or misalignment. In the rubbing area, the 
sliding between surfaces aids in creating a protective 
oil film, nevertheless, under load, sharp rough spots 
may extend through the oil film and cause metal-to- 
metal contact. Individual circumstances then de- 
termine whether the high spots wear smooth or 
whether scoring takes place. Attention, however, to 
surface finish and to alignment will usually prevent 
scoring. 

Abrasion is another form of surface failure. It is 
characterized by innumerable fine scratches extend- 
ing from the roots to the tips of the teeth. It is 
caused by dust, grit, or metallic chips, which may 
be in the surrounding atmosphere or may enter and 
contaminate the oil. Under such circumstances, wear 
may be rapid, and destruction, not only of surfaces, 
but of tooth shapes, is common. Naturally, the rate 
of wear is greatly influenced by the hardness of the 
tooth surfaces. Abrasion may perhaps be lessened but 
not prevented by the use of heavy oils that provide 
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thick oil film. On gear sets lubricated by oil splash 
or by oil circulation, abrasion can be reduced and 
often prevented by systematic filtering of the oil to 
remove the foreign abrasive material. Where pitting 
is responsible for the introduction of small chips of 
metal between tooth surfaces, a reduction of loading 
may be necessary to stop the pitting and to eliminate 
the chips that cause the abrasion. 

Spalling involves the subsurface shearing off of 
large pieces of metal, and is in no way influenced 
by lubrication. It is a form of failure caused by 
excessive load or by the use of ductile metal. 


Another form of gear tooth failure is known as 
galling, which has the appearance of severe scoring, 
plus a yielding, welding and tearing of the surfaces. 
It is caused by the failure of the oil film to prevent 
metal-to-metal contact. The failure may be due to 
an inadequate supply of oil, or to the use of an oil 
unsuited to such conditions as excessive pressure, 
extreme speed, rough or gritty surfaces, poor align- 
ment and improper mesh. Irrespective of the cause, 
when the oil film fails, plastic flow of the surface skin 
of metal occurs, sometimes due to pressure-welding 
at low speed, sometimes due to localized frictional 
temperatures at high speed. In addition to plastic 
flow, scales or chips of metal may loosen and cause 
some appearance of abrasion. 


The prevention of galling may necessitate the cor- 
rection of abnormal operating conditions, including 
the correction of conditions that lead to abrasion and 
scoring, as these two forms of tooth failure are often 
forerunners of galling. Improvement of lubrication 
may be necessary. Slow’ distribution of heavy oil 
may cause metallic contact between teeth of high- 
speed gears. In such cases, a lighter-bodied more 
easily distributed oil will correct the trouble by flow- 
ing more quickly to the rubbing surfaces. On the 
other hand, a tougher, more adhesive oil film may 
be required where film rupture is due to pressure 
at low speed. Under abnormal loading at high speed, 
extreme-pressure products may be the only solution. 


Cutting is a form of galling caused by the im- 
proper meshing of teeth. It often corrects itself 
when the interfering projections on the teeth have 
worn away. 

Scuffing and wiping are elastic terms that are ap- 
plied either to scoring or galling. These terms might 
well be dropped, as it seems unnecessary to confuse 
and duplicate the nomenclature, and unwise to at- 
tempt further subdivision of the types of surface 
failure. 

To briefly summarize the various classifications of 
surface failure: pitting is fairly common, although 
not especially serious. Scoring and galling are fre- 
quent and are important from an operating or main- 
tenance standpoint. Scoring, however, is rarely, if 
ever, directly due to lubrication. Spalling is of rather 
infrequent occurrence. Of the ways in which the 
surfaces of gear teeth may fail, only normal wear 
and galling are directly affected by the degree of 
lubrication attained. 


Bearings 


Recently constructed paper machines utilize many 
antifriction bearings on wet ends, driers, backdrives, 
and shafting. It is not generally appreciated that 
these bearings or, in fact, any antifriction bearings 
have a certain definite period of life; averaged over 
a small group of bearings this life period can be 
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fairly well anticipated at the time of installation. It 
depends on the size, construction, and metal of a 
bearing and upon the load and speed to which it is 
subjected. 

The rolling members of antifriction bearings 
theoretically make either point or line contact with 
the raceways. In some ball bearings, point contact 
occurs. In other ball bearings the contact is a short 
curved line or arc. In roller bearings the’ rollers and 
raceways touch along a line of contact. In all anti- 
friction bearings, however, the balls or rollers when 
under load are forced against the raceways with 
pressure enough to cause slight deformation and the 
theoretical points or lines of contact then spread and 
become small circles or narrow bands of contact. The 
metal in these deformed areas is under severe com- 
pressive stress, while the metal immediately sur- 
rounding these areas is under tensile stress. As the 
bearings rotate and the parts roll over each other, 
each section of the raceway surface is subjected to 
alternating compressive and tensile stresses which are 
repeated as each rolling element passes over the sur- 
face. Localized compressive stresses up to 300,000 
pounds per square inch are normal in some bearings. 
These alternating compressive and tensile stresses 
eventually cause fatigue failure in the metal and the 
length of time necessary for failure to occur depends 
upon the intensity of the stresses, the number of 
reversals and the elasticity or fatigue resistance of 
the metal. The size or construction of a bearing and 
the load being carried determine the intensity of 
stress. Speed determines the rate of reversal of this 
stress. Increase of load or of speed will, therefore, 
shorten bearing life, whereas decrease of load or of 
speed will lengthen it. In ball bearings, fatigue life 
varies inversely as the cube of the load and inversely 
as the speed. Therefore by halving the load, life is in- 
creased eight times. By halving the speed, life is 
doubled. 

Knowing such factors, manufacturers are able to 
establish an average maximum period of useful life 
for bearings. For a given size, ioad and speed of 
bearing, even the best lubrication cannot extend the 
life, but inadequate lubrication can materially shorten 
it. In brief, under given conditions, an antifriction 
bearing should survive for a fairly definite number 
of revolutions, and it is the job of the lubricant to 
assure that the bearing delivers this service. 

Lubrication of antifriction bearings depends upon 
fundamentals quite different from those which or- 
dinarily apply to plain bearings. In plain bearings, 
we try to create separating films of oil between the 
rubbing parts ; therefore, in plain bearings, the speed, 
load, temperature, and method of application must be 
considered in selecting the oil that will create the re- 
quired films. In antifriction bearings, the total area 
of contact is so small in relation to the load that 
unbroken separating films cannot be maintained. Ir- 
respective of speed, load, temperature, or method 
of application, contact occurs between the oil-wet 
surfaces of rolling elements and raceways. 

The only need for lubrication results from the 
slippage between the balls or rollers and their cages, 
and from the slight amount of slippage between the 
deformed surfaces. There is, however, a certain 
amount of internal friction within the metallic parts 
of a bearing. The microscopic deformation of the 
balls or rollers and races is accompanied by the gen- 
eration of frictional heat within the metal. Lubricants 
are unable to prevent internal friction but help to 
dissipate the resulting heat. 
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Clearances between the parts of antifriction bear- 
ings are practically zero; hence, any particles of dirt 
or grit between balls and raceways cause strains in 
the metal as the balls force their way past the ob- 
struction. The presence of solid particles of ca:- 
bonized oil, or other deposits, therefore, may enor- 
mously shorten the life of a bearing. Thus an impor- 
tant function of the lubricant is to exclude solid 
material or to flush it out of the active areas. Need- 
less to say, the lubricant itself must be able to resist 
oxidation and the subsequent formation of deposits. 
This resistance to oxidation is a vital factor in drier 
bearings employing either flood-lubricated or bath- 
lubricated antifriction bearings. The high tempera- 
tures which exist in back-side bearings of driers 
tends to throw down deposits which may noticeably 
decrease antifriction bearing life. 

The life of a bearing can be shortened by micro- 
scopic injury to the hardened and highly polished 
steel surfaces of balls or raceways. Although these 
steel parts may be constructed to withstand existing 
loads and fatigue factors, they can be quickly ruined 
by only the slightest corrosion or rusting. Thus, 
where moisture or water is present, the lubricant 
must also serve to prevent the formation of rust. 
Rust prevention within antifriction bearings is highly 
important on many machines used in the papermak- 
ing process. 

The method of attack on this problem depends 
upon the surrounding circumstances. Where water 
is present outside the bearing, grease may be em- 
ployed to seal the space between the shaft and the 
housing and so minimize entrance of the water. It 
is advisable to use a grease that unites with moisture 
to form an oily emulsion, and thus render any water 
that does enter the bearing no longer corrosive. Soda- 
base greases are representative of this type of grease. 
Naturally, as the grease emulsifies, it is consumed 
and so requires periodic replacement. Where water 
contamination is so severe that a soda-base grease 
is rapidly washed away, it may be necessary to resort 
to the use of a water resistant grease. In such bear- 
ings a lime-base grease is required. 

Where a liberal flow of oil lubricates a bearing, 
as is the case in a circulation system, any water that 
enters is quickly carried away by the drained oil. 
Where only a minute quantity of moisture enters or 
remains in a bearing, it is necessary that the water 
should separate quickly from the oil and so be pre- 
vented from reaching the metal. For these purposes 
an oil of high demulsibility is required. On the other 
hand, if considerable water collects in the bearings, 
as may be the case in bath-oiled bearings, this mois- 
ture will sooner or later penetrate the oil film and 
reach the steel surfaces, causing corrosion. In such 
bearings, an oil is needed that will unite with water 
to form a non-corrosive and tenacious emulsion. For 
this purpose a compounded, easily emulsified oil, is 
required. 


Conclusion 


In choosing these problems for discussion, we have 
kept in mind that the operator of a paper mill is 
primarily interested only in those subjects affecting 
the successful and efficient operation of his machin- 
ery. It has been our experience that maximum ma- 
chine efficiency can be secured only through correct 
lubrication which, crystalized, simply means the use 
of the right oil applied in the right place, in the 
right way. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard; 
Bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower. 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations, 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other in- 
terested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, and 
as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is modi- 
fied or rescinded, full publication of all manifests will be 
resumed in these columns. In the interim, the Paper Trade 
Journal is making every possible effort to gather all avail- 
able information from manifests, at various outside 
sources. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE JH, 1941 
SUMMARY 
Newsprint 
Cardboard 
TIN 5.05.5 5.556 ww naow- bcm cwab was s ewesnien 30 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc.. ———, Donnacona, 386 rolls. 
International Paper Co., ———, Gatineau, 286 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 391 rolls. 
International Paper Co., ———, Gatineau, 282 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 365 rolls. 
’ , Cornerbrook, 6,867 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 395 rolls. 
, Comeau Bay, 3,233 rolls. 
, Donnacona, 335 rolls. 


CARDBOARD 


, Lisbon, 1 cs. 


H. G. ‘Craig Co., Inc., 


J. E. Bernard & Co., 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
A. E. Nydegger Co., ———, Kobe, 1 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., ———, Kobe, 29 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


C. Comiter Co., , Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton waste. 
Padawer & Co., , Shanghai, 650 bls. cotton waste. 
American Cotton Products Co., ———, Shanghai, 100 bls. 
cotton waste. 
Green Textile Associates, Inc., 
ton waste. 
E , Dairen, 200 bls. cotton waste. 
; , Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton waste. 
Irving Trust Co., , Rio de Janiero, 120 bls. old cloths. 
: , Rio de Janiero, 128 bls. cotton linters. 
New England Waste Co., , Rio de Janiero, 150 bls. 
cotton linters. 

American Cotton Products Co., , Rio de Janiero, 478 
bls. cotton linters. 
New England Waste Co., 

waste. 

Camden Fibre Mills, 
Green Textile Associates, Inc., 
cotton waste. 

W. Intner Co., Inc., 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
Cohn, Hall, Marx Co., 
C. Comiter Co., 
McKay & Co., Inc., 
Padawer & Co., 

W. Loewenthal & Co., 
Atlas Waste Manfg Co., 

sweepings. 


, Shanghai, 50 bls. cot- 


, Bombay, 100 bls. cotton 


, Bombay, 1,138 bls. cotton waste. 
, Bombay, 302 bls. 


, Bombay, 192 bls. cotton waste. 
, Bombay, 312 bls. old jute rags. 
, Bombay, 300 bls. cotton waste. 

, Bombay, 1,150 bls. cotton waste. 
, Bombay, 300 bls. cotton waste. 

, Bombay, 300 bls. cotton waste. 

, Havana, 9 bls. rags. 

, Havana, 42 bls. cotton 


GLUESTOCK 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, , Bombay, 702 bls. 
, Montevideo, 35 bls. 
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FLESHINGS 


H. Remis & Co., , Havana, 274 bls. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., , Havana, 119 bls. 


CASEIN 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., ———, Buenos 
Aires, 834 bags, 50,040 kilos. 

Eugenio Lang, Inc., , Buenos Aires, 834 bags, 50,040 
kilos. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 144, 1941 
New England Waste Co., , Shanghai, 180 bls. cotton 


waste. 
Green Textile Associates, Inc., , Shanghai, 100 bls. 


cotton waste. 
c , Buenos Aires, 45 bls. rags. 
Tupman Thurlow Co., Inc., , Buenos Aires, 2,917 bags 
casein. 


Philadelphia Market Strong 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 16, 1941—The wholesale 
paper trade in this territory is facing a very bright 
outlook. Showing that there is no slackening in orders, 
the chief customers of the paper houses, printers, are 
working in some cases, double shift, and with consum- 
ing sources increasing their advertising appropriations 
and quite a few firms, requiring direct mail advertis- 
ing, expanding their advertising pieces and catalogues, 
the indices point to a decidedly better movement. It 
may require need for readjustment of prices with, 
however, no impairment of the recuperative market. 

In the waste paper market it would be no exaggera- 
tion to state that the merchants here have never been 
so puzzled over the trends of prices and immediate 
market possibilities as they are at present. There is 
some talk about putting a “ceiling” on the prices of 
mixed and other paper stock. The spurt experienced 
last week seems to have been halted, and there is not 
a reportable change this week. In contrast with last 
week, when certain mills tried to prevail upon a very 
prominent merchant to reserve his supply for the 
future needs of these particular mills, the contrary 
was experienced this week. The mills are hesitant to 
make any offers, and while they are anxious to come 
into the market they refuse to pay the prices which, 
are generally considered not abnormal and by no 
means can it be looked upon as a runaway market. 

The Philadelphia papers carried a notice to all 
householders this past week to the effect that it would 
be appreciated by the city officials if all discarded 
newspapers and pasteboard were sorted from other 
household refuse, which would seem to indicate the 
need for these items. 


Correction 
In the book review of ‘““The Tools of the Chemist” 
(Paper TRADE JouRNAL, May 29, 1941), it was in- 
advertently stated that the author, Ernest Child, is 
connected with Eimer & Amend. Mr. Child is presi- 
dent of H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., 7 Spruce St., 
New York City. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


High Production and Sales of raper Maintained With Prices Un- 
changed—Pulp Market Active With Prices Unchanged For Third 
Quarter—Lower Grades of Paper Stock Active With Prices Up. 


Ofnce of the Paper Trape Journit., 
Wednesday, June 18, 1941. 


A strong paper and raw material markets, with 
sales maintained at a high level and with paper mill 
output at capacity, is indicated in reports received 
from many manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers, 
and general paper merchants during the current week. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended June 7 declined to 128.0% from 129.3% for 
the previous week, compared with 106.5% for the cor- 
responding week last year. Paper board production 
was substantially lower than for the preceding week. 
The decline, in part, was due to the adjustment made 
for the inclusion of the Memorial Day holiday. 

Paper production for the week ended June 7 was 
estimated at 98.1%, compared with 91.3% for 1940, 
with 77.9% for 1939, with 64.9% for 1938, and with 
88.2% for the corresponding week for 1937. 

Paper board production for the week ended June 7 
was 84.0%, compared with 79.0% for 1940, with 
66.0% for 1939, with 58.0% for 1938, and with 
82.0% for the corresponding week for 1937. 

Continued heavy buying of paper, paper board and 
many other paper products, is reported in the trade 
over a wide area in the country. The pressure of a 
very strong demand on prices, and the policy of the 
Administration to keep prices down to a justified level 
to avoid the bad effects of a too rapid and unduly high 
advance, is the cause of uncertainty evident in the 
paper market, as in many other markets. In some 
quarters of the trade the opinion seems to be growing 
that the OPM may declare a maximum price level 
and fix a “ceiling” on paper and paper board prices. 
In checking up current quotations it seems plain 
enough that many items are too low and out of line 
with the rest of the market. Hence, some price in- 
creases to strike a more equitable balance appears 
justifiable. 


Newsprint prices are stabilized for the third quarter 
at the prevailing quotation of $50 per ton. Domestic 
production for May totaled 90,913 tons; Canada, 
284,767 tons; Newfoundland, 28,725 tons. Domestic 
shipments totaled 91,689 tons, while Canada shipped 
291,112 tons. Domestic production for the first five 
months of this year increased 1.6%. ‘Canada produc- 
tion, 1.7%; Newfoundland production, 3.5%. Do- 
mestic and Canadian mill stocks on May 31, 1941, 
were 7,121 tons below the same date last year. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical wood pulp market continues active 
with contract prices stabilized at prevailing quotations 
for the third quarter on all grades of sulphite and 
sulphate pulps. Supplies are generally viewed as 
probably adequate, with the heavy demand for un- 
bleached sulphite and bleached kraft creating some 
concern as to future supplies of these grades, with 
paper mill consumption at about practical capacity. 

The effect of the request of the OPM to reduce 
consumption of chlorine 10%, and the possibility of 
further reductions in the future, will tend to lower the 


present high standard of brightness in many grades 
of paper. The effects of this Government regulation, 
however, cannot be known at this date. There should 
be no reason why a less bright sheet, due to less com- 
plete bleaching, should not prove acceptable under the 
circumstances. 

Rags 


Mill buying of domestic rags is reported moder- 
ately good at this date, with the market firm. Buying 
is quite well distributed over a wide range of grades, 
according to late reports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


A strong and steady demand for old Manila rope 
continues to be reported in this market. Prices are 
firm, with some mills reported taking limited supplies 
of No. 1 Manila above the prevailing average repre- 
sentative market quotation. No important changes 
have been reported this week. 

The bagging market is strong, with prices firm. 
Opinion in many quarters of the trade indicates that 
supplies are rather scanty and that prices are fairly 
well stabilized for the present at current quotations. 


Old Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is strong at this date, with 
heavy buying in some grades. Prices are higher in 
the lower grades, strictly folded news being currently 
quoted at from .65 to .67; corrugated at from .75 to 
77%, and No. 1 mixed paper at from .55 to 57%. 


Twine 


A strong twine market is reflected in trade reports 
this week. No important change from prevailing 
representative quoted market prices has been reported 
at this date. 


Chemistry of Pulp and Paper 


The third edition of “Chemistry of Pulp and Paper 
Making,” by Edwin Sutermeister, S.B., has just been 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
avenue, New York, at $6.50 a copy. 

This is a standard text book on the technical sub- 
ject of the manufacture of pulp and paper. It has 
been written primarily to provide the young technical 
man, chemist and chemical engineer, with a compre- 
hensive and practical text on the subject. 

Although a fair knowledge of elementary chemistry 
will be required to make full use of the more technical 
material in this book, the untechnical reader will, nev- 
ertheless, find a great deal of valuable information in 
its pages. 

The present edition differs from the two former 
editions, in that a number of collaborators, each an 
authority in his particular field, have contributed to 
the preparation of this well written, authentic and 
up to date text which covers all the processes now in 
use in the manufacture of pulp and the many kinds 
of paper. 
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Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1941. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $35 per ton, in barrels, at 
works; the powder is currently quoted at $50 per ton, 
f.o.b., works. Demand reported moderate for the week. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Quotations on bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand reported heavy for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2 per 100 pounds, 
in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are firm and a little 
higher for the current week. Standard domestic casein, 
20-30 mesh, is currently quoted at 21 cents per pound; 
80-100 mesh, at 2114 cents per pound. All prices in bags, 
car lots. Argentina casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently offered 
at 20 cents per pound. No quotations on French casein. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing market prices. De- 
mand reported good. Solid caustic soda is currently 
quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at 
from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $12 to $22 

r ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered at 
from $13 to $25 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE— Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Market strong. Shipments reported inadequate 
to demand this week. Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 
per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported firm for the 
week with prices lower on some grades. “G” gum rosin is 
currently quoted at $1.83 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 
Savannah “FF” wood rosin is currently quoted at $1.83 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum 
rosin size is quoted at $2.53 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm and nomi- 
nal. Demand good. Domestic salt cake is currently quoted 
at $17 per ton, in bulk; chrome cake at $16 per ton. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The quotation of 
$16.50 per ton on imported salt cake is nominal. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand re- 
ported good for the week. Prices on soda ash in car lots, 
per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper 
bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are more firm and 
are reported unchanged for the current week. Pearl is cur- 
rently quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at 
$3.20 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

SULPHATE-OF ALUM!NA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Dema'id reported good for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at 
$1.15; iron free at $1.60 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, 
car lots, f.0.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are currently 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are quoted at $19 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on tale are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


June 19, 1941 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 

Roll, contract....$50.00 @ — 
Sheets .......... 58.00 “ — 
Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 

Northern, tra 

Quality $5.25 @$6.00 
Superstandard .... 4.87%" 5.25 
Northern Standard 5.00 


Wrappin, 4.50 «§ 
Standard Wranping 4.50 « 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White No. 1 97%"! 
White No.1 M.G. . 
White No. 1%.... 

White No. 2...... 
ee ee M. G. 


Manila cae 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 3.75 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.26 


Pa Towels, Per Case— 
Unb 


leach: Je.cccoe BIO 
Boca fr 3.60 


No. 1 Jute 

No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib. 

No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib. 


Manila— ewt.—C, 1. f. a. 
ye 8.75 


Boards, per ton— 

News ‘ 
Chip . - -45.00 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.60.00 « 
White Pat. Coated.75.00 ‘ 
Kraft Liners 55.00 “§ 
Binders Boards... .80. “e 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 

100% 

Rag 

Ext. 
ose 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
31.05 “* 36.50 32.20 ** 37.75 
Z coos! ..0- 29.90 ** 35.00 
23.60 ‘* 27.75 24.75 ** 29.00 
seat cooe  ccee S168 * 96.28 
ag 17.55 21.50 18.70‘ 22.75 


25% 
g 14.65 ** 17.75 15.80 « 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Ra 
85% . 
Ra, 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


No. 1...$9.35@$11.50 $11.55 @$12.75 
No. 2... 8.50** 10.25 9.65 * 11.75 
No. 3... 8.05** 9.25 9.20 ** 11.25 
No. 4... 7.70 9.50 8.90 ** 10.75 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 

Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$11.90@$13.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 10380 117s 
No. 3 Glossy Ceated... 9.55 ** 11.00 
No, 4 Glossy Coated... 9.15 * 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

k 9.05 6 


8.40 « 
8.20 « 
8.45 « 
7.65 ¢6 
7.90 «6 
7.35 «6 
7.60 «4 
7.10 « 
woes Febe Ob 
-50 cwt. extra. 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 
Moist . 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


Canadian .........40.00 @42.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign) — 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 


Prime Qualities— 
=. leaching Sul- 
PMR ccccceccee RIF BIB 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite ....... 3.17% 3.78 
News Grade, delivered 


Unbleached Sul- 
phite 


3.724% @ 3.87% 


“ 64.25 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached .... 4.12% “«—— 
Kraft Light & Strong 3.75 ‘* 4.15 
po oe eee +++ 3.60 4,00 


(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) 


Kraft Domestic and 


Canadian 2.75 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached ...... 3.30 


“ 3.37% 


66 ee 


Add 60 cents per short 
charges fer aienes $2.50 _ ice 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. 

Silesias No, 1 

New Unbleached.. 

Blue Overall...... 

Fancy 

Washables 

Mixed Khaki 


tings 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 3.00 


6.00 
4.25 
6.00 
4.25 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 2.50 
Miscellaneous .... 2.00 
Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 


. 235 


1.25 
- 1.10 


Roofing Rags— 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal. 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.5 
New White Cuttings. : 
3. 


ype 
RSSlassS 


New Light Oxfords. 
New Light Prints... 


Old Rags 


. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


VrPnuw 


oe 
| 3s 





White Linens. 
‘o. Cotton. 
‘ 5 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue ae 
Checks and phe 66 
Linsey Garments.. “ 
Dark Cottons....... 1.50 « 
Old Shopperies i “ 
New Shopperies J « 
French Blues 2. se 


Old Rope and Bagging 


“ce 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ce 
“ 
“ 


por 90 90 PO Loto Se 
CUMSSSmUN 


oouoo 


mtowtom me pomenoeo mgs 
SCONUINOOUNNHN 
SOuUmmocoumun 


= 
© 
Oo 
ld) 
wee ee 


Soft White No. 1.. 2.35 
Soft White Extra.. 2.70 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ........ 1.10 
Overissue Mag..... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumbled No. 1. 
Ledger White Stock. 1.65 
Ledger Stock Colored 1.20 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut.. 
New Cuttings 
Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 1.35 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.50 
Strictly Overissue.. .96 
Strictly Folded.... .65 
Corrugated te 


i“ Carpet Toventa. 3.00 * 3.25 
leachery Burlap.... 5.00 ‘* 5.50 
Scrap Burlap— ; 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic .. ae ee “3.75 
Scrap Sisal ; « 3.00 
Sexe Sisal for Shred- 
sé 2.90 


ing 
Wout Tares— 
Foreign a 
Domestic 2.85 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 3.50 ;: 75 
New Burlap Cuttings 4.00 4.25 
Heavy baling bagging 3.25 3.50 
Paper — agging.. 2.75 3.00 
No. 2 Bagging 75 80 


Domestic Rags (New) 


Cottons—According to Grades— 
Blue Overalls..... 
New Black, wees 03 

—— pcuttings. 


Slee 
New Canvas d 
B. V. D. Cuttings... .06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked ..... coe BS 

Miscellaneous .... 2.00 
White No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues.. 
Old Blue Overalls... 1.60 


(F. 0. b, Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. — -03 
Fancy Percales.... tame 4.00 
New White No. 1. .06 “ .06% 
New Light Flannel- 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
woot teres, light.... ‘ 
ool Tares, heavy.. (Soft Fiber) 
Bright Bagging : Coarse Polished— ettes 03 4.00 
: India Canton Flannel, 
Manila Rope— White Hemp ; Bleached ‘ 06% 
Foreign Fine Polished— . Underwear Cutters, 
Domestic .. Fine India Bleached a 0534 


Jute Threads 7 K ; ee Silesias No. j 
Sisal Strings Unpetishes New Black Silesias.. 4. — 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. Thirds and Blues.... 1.25 


merge veers cocccs heme 
i tockings..... 
Twines aoe Stock— 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


aoe 2 PRPR ww 
SSS S| Sees RS 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. —— 
ox Ral’ Co a a pee <plvens sees eee 
i i z ed Cotton Cuttings . : utc ues i 
ee ra e Rope 3 Soft Unbleached. mt -06 06% New Checks and Siesieoadeal 
Wall Paper : — Cheviots 04% * 04% Old Fustians (nominal 
Old Waste Papers Wrapping 319% 01%" .0134 Old Linsey Gocmente.(acanaat 
(F. o. b. New York) Soft Fiber Rope.. d 01 New Silesias nominal 


i Cc 24 
PAWLik: Envelope (Hard Fiber) o CHICAGO 
Waste Paper Krafts 40 @ 1.50 
Overissue News..... 0 “ — 


Medium Java 


Cuttings R 3.25 
“ ex, Sisal 


Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1. x 3.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 


Bhirt Cuttings— 06%@ .06% Foreign 


New White No. 1. 
: “ Domestic 
New White No. ™ 03% 04 Sanita Base 


Si mt ~~ = . ra Sisal Rope 
sias, No. — é s 
Black Silesias, <a Mixed Repe 
New Unbleached... .06% ‘ 
Washable Prints. . 02%" . 
1... — © 01% 
04 “ 04% 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding « 01% 
03 « 03% 


(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shaving. — 
No. 1 White Enve- 
wirre Cuttin 3.15 @ No. 1 
Hard Lite 2.50 J No. 1 
1 Soft White. 2.00 
aor and Writings .85 
Books 83 


Old Newspapers— 


Folded News .70 


Bagging Mixed Paper .55 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Government Paper Bids 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 18, 1941—Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 
346,000 pounds of 38 x 48 supercalendered book 
paper; Frank Parsons Paper Company, 6.069 cents ; 
Whitaker Paper Company, 6.83 cents; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 6.16 cents; and Stanford 
Paper Company, 11 cents. 

For 44,400 pounds of 50% rag, 26 x 38 lithograph 
finish map paper; Stanford Paper Company, 12.6 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 12.69 cents ; 
and Mudge Paper Company, 13.48 cents. 

For 80,000 pounds of white sulphite writing paper 
in 25% inch rolls; Marquette Paper Company, 6.86 
cents; Paper Corporation of U. S., 6.5 cents; and 
Eastern Corporation, 6.55 cents. 

For 15,183 pounds of 50% rag, 32 x 42 white index 
paper; Paper Corp. of U. S., 10.7 cents ; Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company, 11.4 cents; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 11.48 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 14.31 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 14.29 cents ; 
and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 11.45 
cents. 


Wool Tares, heavy.. 

No. 1 New Light 
won 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.25 


oP See HN ee 
SS SSR Sasna 


Fancy Percales.. 
New Black Soft... 02% * 66 02% 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds — ‘* + 1°30 
Khaki Cuttings— 
oO. 03 © 03 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Shavings— 
Hard White Special 2.75 
Hard White 2.50 
No. 1 Soft White. . 
No. 2 White 1.85 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.00 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.90 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.60 
Ledger Stock, colored 1.30 
No. 1 Books, heavy. . 
Manila Cuttings 
Print i 
Container Manila.... 
Kraft Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. . 
Corrugated Board.... 
Overissue News..... 
Old Newspapers 


New Black Mixed. — 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked VJ @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous « 3.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
oo cose b « 1.50 


« 1.65 

Bink dice: 

rt) Nominal 

teck— 
Foreign No. 1. Nominal 
Domestic No. i... 1.30 “ 1.3 
Domestic No. 2... 1.10 “ 1.1 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.00 “ 1.0 


eee ee RD 
Soussousu 


MASS BNUONONAD 
uo 


BOSTON 


Old Newspapers 24a‘ 
Paper Wool Strings. .95 
Overissue News 65 &§ 
Box Board Chips. . 35 «66 
Corrugated boxes. 85 6 
Kraft corrugated boxes 1.20 « 
New Kraft Corrugated 
Cuttings 1.75 « 
Screening Wrappers. 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.15 

No. 2 Soft White _- 


No. Mixed 
Solid s Sae Books. . 2°00 
a Ledger 


Carpenter Co. In New Home 


The opening of the new building of the Carpenter 
Paper Company at 860 Northwest Second street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was commemorated in ten 
pages in the June 8 issue of The Daily Oklahoman. 
The new home of this progressive concern was de- 
signed to serve the special needs of paper distribu- 
tion. In addition to particulars of the new structure, 
history of the company and portraits of its officers 
and personnel, the newspaper carried greeting adver- 
tisements of many leading manufacturers of paper, 
whose lines are distributed by the Carpenter Paper 
Company. 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 


Foreign 
Domestic 


Mixed Rope 
Fransmission Repe— y 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 2.75 ** 3.00 
Soft e Rope 4.25 4.75 


No. 1 Books, Li 

Crumpled Stitch ess 
Book Stock 1 

Manila Env. Cuttings 3.00 

Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings, extra quality 2.75 

White Blank News.. 

No. 1 Kraft 

Extra No. 1 Kraft.. 

Mixed Papers....... 

Print Manila 

Container Manila.... 


“ 1.00 
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